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i - wise word 
ECORD EAKER —The Union Pacific's flying Pullman train, which” 
roke th t-delbget record, will save a business day on its regular 


™ Developments like this are important to capital goods ingustries. 
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SUBTRACTION 


as easy as 


ADDITION 















To subtract, touch the 





“minus” bar. To add, 





touch the “plus” bar. No 






other motions are required. 

















This new Burroughs Adding Machine has many 
new and improved features that make figuring 
faster, easier, more accurate. It eliminates 
many needless motions. It provides many 
operating short-cuts. In fact, it does most of 
the work without effort by the operator. It is 
also typically Burroughs in workmanship, quality 
and long life. Write for free descriptive folder. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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NO CIPHERS TO WRITE SEVERAL KEYS AT ONCE QUICKER TOTALS EASY TO CORRECT ERRORS 


Ciphers print automatically. Thus, For example, you write 4.67 with To take a total, touch the total key. If a wrong key is depressed, you see 












almost one-third of the figuring is one stroke— not three; you write This one, single motion — not two it instantly. To correct it, depress 
done without touching a key. 5,870.00 with one stroke—not six. or three motions — prints the total. the right key in the same column 
ast 





| ‘BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINES 


ADD * SUBTRACT © MULTIPLY 












ACCOUNTING AND CALCULATING MACHINES « TYPEWRITERS «¢ CASH REGISTERS e CORRECT-POSTURE CHAIRS + SUPPLIES 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Correspondents )—Tax 


ex perts, 


going over the law with microscopes at the earnest behest 


of the President, have informed him no practical way to tax cor- 


P 


oration surpluses can be discovered. The President was keen to 
do this if he could. This is the real explanation of why the White 


House stressed recently that there could be no definite program for 
new taxes until the budget figures were more definite, which would 


not be for some time. 


Actually there is no doubt the Treasury will need all the addi- 
tional revenue which taxes could possibly bring, and still will be 


considerably shy of balancing the budget. 


how much money will be needed, 
but how much can be levied with- 
out upsetting the recovery apple 
cart. For the sums needed to 
keep business revival from slip- 
ping sound fantastic. There is no 
doubt the program to be pre- 
sented to Congress in January will 
be huge. 


A 5-Year Plan 

Government agencies have been in- 
structed to set up a 5-year plan. It 
will go to Congress in two instal- 
ments, one in January and the second 
probably around June. 
More significant than any probable 
budget total is the broad character of 
the ‘program. In addition to public 
works, it will take the government 
into housing and home construction, 
both urban and rural, with a subsidy 
for families requiring accommodations 
beyond the reach of their incomes. 


Russian Settlement Soon 
Announcement of settlement of the 
Russian debt, so long stalemated by 
the Soviet’s insistence on a loan larger 
than Cordell Hull would approve, will 
be made shortly after election. 


No Devaluation Soon 

Any further inflation for many 
months to come will be by means of 
silver, without resorting to the pos- 
sible additional $.09 mark-down in 
the gold value of the dollar. 

President Roosevelt has made no 
promises not to complete the gold de- 
valuation, but the European gold bloc 
has impressed him strongly with its 
picture of the consequences of knock- 
ing off this last $.09. He is not willing 
to give up the weapon this puts in his 
hands, in seeking concessions on other 
matters—trade agreements, for ex- 


ample—but for the present he will not 
act. 


_ Reprisals Inevitable 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Holland have all informed the 
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So the problem is not 





THIS WEEK 
Snags in law protect cor- 
poration surpluses from 
the tax hounds. 
The budget makers and a 
5-year plan, 
The gold bloc for 


mercy. 


begs 


Was Professor Warren so 
wrong? 











President—very unoflicially, of course 
—that if this remaining $.09 comes 
off, every one of these countries will 
be compelled to cut the gold value of 
its currency. 

Further reduction in dollar gold 
value would mean an instant corre- 
sponding reduction in the value of the 
pound. This would make it impos- 
sible for the gold bloc countries to 
produce any competitive export goods, 
unless they joined the devaluation 
race. 


They Blame Britain 

Gold bloc economists are eager for 
stabilization de jure between the dol- 
lar and pound, admitting that stabili- 
zation in fact is practically here. They 
put the blame for failure to stabilize, 
not on Washington, but on London. 
They hope for Britain to yield soon. 
In this they are not quite right. Roose- 
velt is not willing to stabilize yet. 
Reasons were explained last week. 


Silver Buying Confirmed 

Meanwhile, Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau confirmed Business Week's 
predictions as to the government's 
silver policy, saying large amounts 
had been bought and more would be, 
all over the world. 

Which gives part of President 
Roosevelt’s reasons for belief that liv- 
ing costs in America will rise at least 
moderately from Jan. 1 to July 1. 
So he has consented to final restora- 
tion to normal pay level of govern- 


ment employees at the beginning of 
the next fiscal year—July 1. 


Likes Money Program 

The President believes his juggling 
with currency has succeeded, ) 
all the criticism, in doing just about 
what was expected of it. Nor is he 
disturbed by early October reports 
of dropping prices. The point is just 
the same as in Britain, where prices 
have not changed materially despite 
depreciation of the pound. 

Wholesale prices have sunk 20° 
in gold bloc countries, indicating to 
Roosevelt that had there been no de- 
valuation of dollar and pound, prices 
would have dropped here and in Eng- 
land. Depreciation was precisely suf- 
ficient to counterbalance the drop in 
gold prices. Which explains his satis- 
faction in insisting that the expected 
advance in living cost next year will 
be offset by increase in values which 
will curtail debt burdens. After all, 
that was the main idea in the attempt 
to force up prices by monetary ma- 
nipulation. 


For Farm Houses 

That farm aid will help industrial 
recovery is to be the big argument to 
induce Congress to raise the present 
limitation of $1 billion for new hous- 
ing loans. Survey by the Department 
of Agriculture shows need for $6.5 
billions’ worth of farm houses. Cynics 
insist that comparatively modest plans 
of the FERA and the Housing Ad- 
ministration will be adequate for any 
real demand. 


Grain Storage Plan 

The President is still working on 
his Pharaoh-Joseph plan for big 
granaries which will carry farm sur- 
pluses from fat to lean years. When 
this country exported 175 million 
bushels of wheat a year, that consti- 
tuted insurance against drought short- 
age here, but with virtual disappear- 
ance of the export market, that 
cushion disappears. The granaries 
would have to hold not less than 200 
million bushels of wheat alone, ac- 
cording to estimates. 


Timing a Convention 

Optimistic bankers insist the Presi- 
dent will show more friendliness for 
them after election. They insist he 
went as far as he could considering 
their political unpopularity as a class. 
Their chief regret is their convention 
was not postponed until Nov. 14. 


Truck Regulation 
Federal regulation of trucks will be 
on the President’s agenda for Con- 
gress, directed at all trucks that 
classify as common carriers. Truckers 
are split on the issue 
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* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 


PRICES (Average for the Week 






FINANCE 


10 y Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) 


5 4 Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 





ae eee el 





ott» 2 8» 2s 8 8 


*% Miscellaneous & L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 


% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) ............ 


69 r 
57.6 
a aa 
_ 1932 
50}-+—NA ot cae ee 
‘yu , * Be Be ae 
. WEEKLY INDEX 
45 OF Latest Preceding Year Average 
BUSINESS WEE BUSINESS ACTIVITY 'ee* Week Ago 1929-3) 
*57.6 157.6 60.8 73.9 
PRODUCTION 
40 ¥ * Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 25.0 23.9 26.1 40 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av’ge, thousands, 4-week basis) $4,969 $4,776 $5,495 $10,241 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) \ *1,181 1,175 1,172 1,458 
35 § *% Electric Power (millions K.W.H.) 1,677 1,668 1,622 1,675 : 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 107 106 110 139 
68 68 69 90 


15 Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 

Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t’'g member banks (millions) 

% Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Brokers’ Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) § 


* Preliminary ¢Revised % Factor in Business Week Index 


| 


25 ¥ Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
i Ces CY I, SID ys nn. o's Sine 0 0 dae cseeseiecnceun'’es 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) ................. a wuara 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) aa 

20 - All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 = 100) 


Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. 


$95.82 $96.67 $9488 $121.53 7 
$93.51 $93.56 $83.06 $87.16 
1% 1% 1% 2.5° 
Cay 3-1% 3-1% 13% 3.3% 
225 214 290 a7) 
§ New series 
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$3,187 $3,336 $2,951 $4,496 
$5,455 ; $5,484 $5,340 $5,149 















$1.01 $1.04 $.85 $.75 7 
$.125 $.125 $.098 $.105 
$32.12 $32.09 $30.42 $31.47 
$.088 $.088 $.079 $.094 
788 79.0 716 75.5 






$2,456 $2,461 $2,530 $1,885 
$17,850 $17,854 $16,467 
$4,759 $4,764 $4,959 
$3,075 $3,083 $3,584 
$859 $855 $815 
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The Business Outlook 


WITH elections largely discounted, the chief obstacle to the smooth 
but non-spectacular autumn revival of trade is the reappearance of 
labor difficulties. Matters came to an abrupt climax in Cleveland 
where the American Federation of Labor sought to force unioniza- 
on of the store employees of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Co. 
by paralyzing delivery service from the warehouses. The company 


co 


untered with a bold threat to close its 300 stores. Employees who 
had no voice in the matter protested; other retailers remained hope- 


fully silent. The case was brought to the National Labor Relations 


Board for settlement. Chief sig- 
nificance of the affair is the evi- 
dent determination of the A. F. 
of L. to organize the retail field, 
heretofore virtually untouched. 
Retailers throughout the country 
watched the progress of the Cleve- 
land controversy for indications 
of the direction of the wind. 


Textile Unrest Again 
Nor is Ohio the only locality dis- 
turbed by strikes or strike threats. 
Metropolitan New York's silk and 
rayon dyeing plants are at a standstill 
as a result of the demands of 25,000 
workers for wage increases. Textile 
union heads threaten reopening of the 
struggle that ended so ingloriously 
for the union in September. Mean- 
while, cotton manufacturers havé is- 
sued their statement of terms for in- 
dustrial peace, covering refusal to let 
a majority speak for all workers, op- 
position to modification of law by 
force or intimidation, right to take 
advantage of scientific developments, 

opposition to the closed shop. 


Labor Shifts View 

But labor is aware of the serious- 
ness of the existence of an army of 
10 millions unemployed, whose num- 
bers have swelled steadily since May. 
And it is significant that less stress 
is being put on hours reduction as a 
cure than on the need for the expan- 
sion of production. But it is doubtful 
that Washington will feel kindly to- 
ward any compulsory increase in out- 
put, however keen it might be for the 
benefits derived. Meanwhile, arrival 
of the Nov. 3 renewal date of the 
automobile code gave labor another 
opportunity to voice its opinions on 
how far codes have fallen short of 
satisfaction. 


How To Make Jobs? 

Just how jobs are to be created and 
the burden of relief reduced is the 
major consideration of the Admin- 
‘stration. Suggestions of how the 
budget might be balanced without 
throwing the relief problem back into 
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the lap of the none-too-flourishing 
states are notably few. Speculations 
on the President’s suggestions to Con- 
gress in January include plans for un- 
employment insurance and a housing 
subsidy. But the most ardent advo- 
cate for unemployment insurance ad- 
mits that it is no solution for the 
problem, that private employment 
must be stimulated. 


PWA Too Slow 

Hopes that PW A might accomplish 
this have been disappointed. Spend- 
ing has been too slow to se up 
heavy industries, though it has had 
some influence in retail trade. Wash- 
ington is considering the stimulating 
effects of construction of low-cost 
housing in which the government will 
supply =p of the funds, private 
capital the rest. However the efforts 
so far undertaken in this field have 
not provided the speed in spending 
and reemployment that are now so 
fondly estimated for a new drive. 
Part of the new drive will, no doubt, 
be directed toward reduction of con- 
struction costs of both materials and 
labor, where opposition will be power- 
ful and vocal. 


Last Quarter Prospects 

Assurance that the government 
recognizes the right to reasonable 
rofits and that suggestions from 
haces were welcomed has had some 
effect in calming jitters, but the trend 
of business in the last quarter will be 
only slowly upward. The Reserve 
Board’s index of production fell to 
71% of the 1923-1925 average in Sep- 
tember when the textile strike hit 
production, The October and No- 
vember level should be higher. 
Business W eek’s index has leveled off 
in the last few weeks, indicating that 
seasonal expansion has been no 
greater than would normally be ex- 


pected. 


Steel Activity Rises 
Steel production continues its steady 
rise with miscellaneous small orders 
and help from the motor industry. 
Some production may be for stock in 


anticipation of the possible sudden 
demand from automobile centers when 
the final decision on 1935 models is 
made. Third-quarter losses were 
heavy among steel companies, but, 
despite unfavorable earnings, the in- 
dustry is expanding capacity in a $60- 
million program of modernization. 
Steel exports in September were the 
largest of the year. 


Railroads Buy Little 

Railroad buying, despite the offer 
of lower interest rates and the favor- 
able decision on pensions, is meager. 
The pension decision may prove only 
a temporary benefit, for labor will 
renew its efforts to secure a law that 
will meet the test of constitutionality. 
The streamlined trains that have 
caught the public eye indicate the pos- 
sibilities of modernization on the rail- 
roads, forced by the need to increase 
revenues and reduce costs. 


Production Indices Rise 

Soft coal, electric power, cloth pro- 
duction, and construction have all 
turned upward in October. The coal 
industry, reversing its former position 
on government supervision, recently 
voted in favor of extending its code 
2 years beyond the June 1935 expira- 
tion date of NIRA. Benefits of stable 
prices, wages, and production have 
outweighed disadvantages. 


Motor Season Closing 

Motor production is declining as 
the 1934 run is brought to a close, 
while sales exceed output under the 
stimulus of end-of-the-season price 
cuts. November will be the low in 
motor output, now estimated at 
70,000. 


Farm Income High 

September farm income reached the 
highest level for any month since 
1930 despite decreased marketing and 
the falling off of farm prices that 
curbed the amount of the usual sea- 
sonal rise. October’s gain is likely 
to be reduced for similar reasons, 
though remaining close to the high 
level of $662 miilions in September. 


1935 Prices 

The slump in farm and food prices 
since early September probably influ- 
enced the President to reiterate his be- 
lief in the necessity of a higher level 
in 1935. To compensate federal em- 
wee 2 for the rise in living costs, he 

as stipulated full pay restorations by 
July, 1935. 

Exporters and importers continue 
to watch the gold bloc countries, 
whose difficulties appear insurmount- 
able within the 3-month respite which 
was arranged at the Brussels con- 
ference. 
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MOTHER USED TO MAKE THEM—You expect good things to eat from the modern 


gas range that combines beauty with convenience and economy in cooking. 


Progress Means Change 


Oxy-acetylene. Welding Helps Stove Manufacturers and 
Others Overcome Initial Factory Costs of New Models. 


G. O. CARTER* 


Once, there were no other means of 
fabricating metal products except through 
huge investments in patterns, dies and 
special.tool equipment. Naturally, it was 
logical for the plant to resist Sales De- 
partment pressure for too frequent design 
changes. Capital investment had to be 
amortized first. 

Now, it is no longer necessary to place 
this handicap on the sales organization 
and keep it fighting for sales counter to 
consumer demands, 


Welding Lowers Cost of Stoves 


Modern gas ranges, for example, are 





INVISIBLE JOINTS — Welded corners 
make a sturdier stove—eliminate chip- 
ping of enamel in assembly and in use. 


assembled from a considerable number of 
enameled sheet steel panels of different 
sizes. Former manufacturing methods re- 
quired a set of dies for each panel. The 
total investment in dies for an ordinary 
stove in many cases involved several thou- 
sand dollars. With such a large invest- 
ment factories were naturally reluctant to 
make.any change involving the scrapping 
of dies until enough stoves of a particular 
model had been manufactured to absorb 
their cost. 

Many large gas range manufacturers 
now use welding in the fabrication of 
stove panels and eliminate the necessity 
for dies. The sheet steel is cut to required 
size on standard shears; the corners 
punched out on standard machines; the 
edges turned up on standard brakes and 
—the corners are welded. 


Welding Is Modern 


By adopting welding and cutting these 
manufacturers have largely eliminated fac- 
tory resistance to consumer change. This 
flexible means of production easily per- 
mits improvement in current models, or 
redesign without serious breaks in plant 
Operation, or increased capital investment. 

The total cost of operation by the new 
method is not only lower but it is now pos- 








sible to follow consumer dema 
without the necessity of scrapping exne, 
sive equipment. : — 


Used in Many Industries 

The experience of the stoy n 
turer is duplicated in many industries 3 
designing metal products and 
for welded construction has r: 
creased strength, utility and ; 
It has been adopted fog meta 
loud speakers, refrigerators, ¢ 
sheet metal desks, stainless sr 
hoes, truck bodies, and nun 
articles. Welding is applicab! 
est range of materials—steel and 
alloys—aluminum, brass, bron: 
tically all other non-ferrous 
alloys. Welding is ideal for . 
where smooth, invisible joint 
sary for enameling. 
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The application of oxy-acet 
ing and cutting to your produ 
lems need not be deferred beca 
seem difficult. Linde Develo; 
neers will work with you and off 
engineering assistance in prod 
or redesign. The Linde orgar 
focus upon the problems of o 
combined experience of th 
day-by-day discoveries of a lar 
staff. It may be able to help you. ( 
the nearest Linde Sales Offx 
obligation. Linde Sales Offices 
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JOINTLESS AND STAINLESS—Weldine 
makes stainless steel barrels practical in 
more ways than one. It assures strong 
joints, resists corrosion, and does not affect 
the contents. 








Everything for oxy-acetylene welding an¢ 
cutting—Linde Oxygen, Pr 
Acetylene, Union Carbide an 
Apparatus and Supplies—is 
from Linde through producing plants 20 
warehouse stocks in every industrial cente! 
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Labor Moves on 


the Chains 


Drive on Cleveland A.&P. stores reveals labor strategy 


to unionize the retail field. 


eaders have been giving ugly 
presents and anniversary gifts. 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Occasion: the company’s 
birthday, the 60th anniversary 
its entry into Cleveland — and 
at looks like the start of labor's first 
drive to organize the retail field. 
Presentation: an ultimatum that A.&P 
st unionize in Cleveland, followed by 
evering of communications between 
} Cleveland stores and the sources 
their replacement stocks. 
had been preceded by confer- 
tween company officials and Ja 
lers, the latter claiming that 
ization of clerks had been opposed, 
7a of the Recovery Act violated 
re had been picketing of A.&P 
sores and warehouses—not by former 
A&P. employees but by unemployed 
Negotiations through the 
xal Regional Labor Board had broken 
own. Requests for details on the con- 
t wanted by the labor men had been 
swered by the statement that agree- 
t to unionize must come first 
A. & P. Strikes Back 
It was followed on Sunday, Oct. 28 
by full-page spreads announcing that all 
\.&P. stores in Cleveland had been 
sed, that 2,200 men had lost their 
bs. On Monday the company began 
moving some of its warehouse stocks, 
nostly perishable or semi-perishable 
goods, to other points for distribution to 
srike-free units. Meanwhile, reports of 
labor drives against chain stores came in 
‘rom other centers, notably New York, 
Milwaukee, several Michigan cities. 
The scene shifted to Washington 
ver night. All day Tuesday and until 
ite into the night members of the Na- 
nal Labor Relations Board struggled 
bring the warring factions together. 
tly Wednesday morning a proposed 
greement had been drafted that both 
ides had promised to submit for ap- 
roval. It involved 6 labor unions and 
the A.&P., called for the ending of the 
tke, the reopening of all. the A.&P. 
“ores, reinstatement of all employees, 
lective bargaining, no discrimination 
against union members, no coercion or 
intimidation to get members for the 
union, arbitration in case of differences 
Employers are Studying the strategy 
employed by labor in the Cleveland 


strangers 
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A.&P. war with considerable interest 
and some misgivings. It has been an 
open secret that labor leaders have fished 
around for years for some practical 
method ‘by which to break into the 
tempting and practically untouched re- 
tail field. With 2,691,000 full-time 
employees in 1933 (3,833,000 in 1929), 
to tap, a successful drilling operation 
there promises a real gusher for the 
A. F. of L. treasury. 

So far the white collar, real or figura- 
tive, worn by a majority of the retail 
workers has been a Verdun against 
labor’s assaults. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, retail clerks and store workers 
always have considered the white collar 
the symbol of a fine but real distinction 
between the kind of worker who joins 
unions and those who shouldn't 
“Workers who get paid for what they 
do with their muscles are just selling 
labor and might join unions; those who 
do most of their work with their heads 

above the collar line—don't belong in 
labor unions.” That's a grocery clerk's 
explanation 

When Section 7a of the Recovery Act 


STORE FOR RENT?—One of the many units closed in Cleveland by A.&P. 





gave unionism its long-wanted boost 
also gave labor leaders new ammunition 
for the attack on this market. In start 
ing to move in again, they evidently 
decided that the food the 
logical spot to break the line 

Why Food Chains Were Picked 

Those familiar with retail field 
say that they could not have picked 
better one are 
of all chains 
classified, which makes it easy for unions 
to establish of du They 
employ mostly men, so that efforts at 
unionization are not neutralized by th 
difficult-to-organize female workers 
They are all over the country, 
a set-up made to order for a nation 
wide labor union with many local chap 
ters and juicy the leaders 
Incidentally labor that 
stores, facing tax legislation in many of 


chain wa 


the 

Food chains the oldest 

They have employees well 
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Ss hedules cs 


which ts 


salaries for 


figures chain 
the 44 states whose legislatures meet in 
1935, want public sentiment with then 
need the support of labor 
Chain operators reply that 
to unionization will mean increased pay 
rolls, higher operating costs and higher 
selling prices for them. In that 
smaller independents, less likely to feel 
the hand of unionism I 
greater advantages than those already 
granted them under the retail code 
Students of strike technique in the 
NRA era think that in Cleveland labor 


submission 


case 


will have even 


Wide World 


Its 


show window was smashed by labor malcontents. 

















once more stepped off with the wrong 
foot first—wrong for publicity purposes, 
anyhow. They refer to the fact that the 
Cleveland thrust began with labor's 
breach of an agreement between Team- 
sters Union Local No. 407 and the 
trucking companies under contract to do 
the hauling for A.&P. These truckers 
had no quarrel with either A.&P. or the 
union, employed union men, were will- 
ing to pay union wages. Nevertheless, 
they were compelled to unload their 
trucks, to cease operations and, accord- 
ing to their spokesman, were told by 
labor leaders that they would not be per- 
mitted to go to work “until we have set- 
tled the whole controversy with A.&P.” 
Key to Labor Strategy 

This move to halt deliveries appears 
to observers as the key to labor's plan 
of operations in conquering the distrib- 
uting industries. First demonstrated in 
the Cleveland gasoline strike (BW— 
May12’34), it is simply an adaptation 
of the old military expedient of cutting 
off the lines of communications or sup- 
ply and so forcing action at the real 
fighting front, which in this case, was 
the stores with their managers and 
clerks. 

When A.&P. countered by closing its 
293 Cleveland stores, said that it would 
empty its warehouses and scratch the 
town off its map, the public was puz- 
zled, labor ol gasped, and com- 
petitors wondered. A.&P. was talking 
about abandoning without a real battle 
a market that accounted for at least $15 
millions of annual sales. Explanations 
were sought and there were suggestions 
that more than one would be needed to 
account for this unprecedented action. 

In some quarters the conviction holds 
that A.&P. simply decided to settle the 
labor union issue for all time by making 
Cleveland an example of what it would 
do everywhere that labor forced the 
issue—expecting, of course, that the 
drastic action taken in Cleveland would 
preclude similar tactics in other places. 

Competitive Setup 

Further explanations add a claim that 
Cleveland has not been a very happy 
hunting ground for A.&P. anyhow. 
Cleveland units, it is said, have dragged 
behind national averages in sales volume 
and profits; increased competition from 
other corporate chains, voluntary chains 
and independents has trimmed down 
the big fellow’s share of business. 
Maybe, if a sacrifice of volume would 
teach ‘em a lesson and buy industrial 
peace, Cleveland would be the place to 
do it rather than some more profitable 
territory. That's a Cleveland theory 

In support Clevelanders cite the re- 
sults of the “pantry shelf inventory” 
taken by the Cleveland Press, which 
showed that A.&P.’s share of the town’s 
retail food business shrank 1.2% be- 
tween June, 1932, and November, 1933, 
while the 280-odd stores of the local 





Fisher Bros. Co. chain lost only 0.29 
and the 174 stores of Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. gained 0.2%. 

Relief in the Picture 

Insiders hasten to explain that most 
of the loss in A.&P. volume was caused 
by the company’s decision to discontinue 
taking vouchers issued by the county 
relief administration, presumably be- 
cause there was too long a wait before 
those vouchers were cashed. They add 
that the substantial slice of business thus 
shifted to competitive stores didn’t come 
back to A.&P. when federal money be- 
gan to flow into relief cash boxes. (Fig- 
ures of the pantry shelf inventory 
showed that in Cleveland districts where 
rentals run less than $30 a month, 
A.&P. takings —— from 32.7% to 
25.4% in 18 months.) 

At this point the local story is likely 
to get a political twist with suggestions 
that perhaps there is a connection be- 
tween A.&P.’s refusal to honor local 
relief vouchers and (1) the failure of 
Harry L. Davis, Mayor of Cleveland, to 
act on a letter sent him Wednesday, 
Oct. 24, until Saturday when it was too 
late; (2) the fact that what the com- 
pany calls “wholly inadequate police 
protection” (3 squad cars and 1 extra 
policeman) was provided when the situ- 
ation had become acute. 

Strong Reserve Lines 

In some quarters there is considerable 
speculation as to what may happen if 
labor leaders decide to apply the Cleve- 
land strategy and technique to one A.&P. 
territory after the other. Those com- 
pletely familiar with the set-up say that, 
even if all its retail stores were shut 
down, the company would still be a 
mighty factor in the food field. They 
point out that, far from being merely a 
retailer, it has a nationwide, well- 
coordinated organization for performing 
all the wholesale functions. Controlling 
52 general, 39 produce, 12 meat, and 5 
fish warehouses, it could become the 
nation’s largest food wholesaler over- 
night, in which event the necessity for 
dealing with labor unions would be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

In addition A.&P. is a food producer 
and processor of no mean proportions. 
For instance, it grows or controls a 
large portion of California's orange crop, 
buys one-sixth of all the coffee imported 
into the U. S., has canneries with a daily 
production of 80,000 cans of salmon, 
500,000 cans of evaporated milk, 72,000 
pounds of jam, bakes 2,000,000 loaves 
of bread a day. 

The output of all these plants has 
been sold to the American public for 
years under brands that are owned and 
controlled by A.&P. If its own retail 
stores were closed up, they could be mar- 
keted readily through other retail out- 
lets. They enjoy definite public ac- 
ceptance and could be sold with less 
resistance than less well-known brands. 





Wide Wwig 
A&P. BARGAINER—John A Hart. 
ford, president of the bic grocen 
chain, represents the company’s ip 
terests in the Cleveland labor dispuy 


A.&P. has supplied’a definite s 
portion of the nation's fo 
ments—approximately 89% in 
long as the company controls 
sources and the necessary 
equipment, it will have the o; 
to do business at a profit. But 
that have furnished A.&P. | 
products would suffer consider in 
convenience, perhaps disaster in some 
cases. 


Gas Truce 


Quick federal action and profit- 
less prices combine to discourage 
gasoline skirmishing. 

THis week saw signs of truce in the 


battle for gasoline markets between the 
big fellows and the little fellows, the 


hot oil runners and the legitimate pro 
ducers. 
It was pressure of gas from hot oll 


seeking a market which started the 
trouble. It may have been the heartily 
publicized efforts of the Petroleum A 
ministration which have cut down tht 
flow and eased the pressure. Mr Ickes 
has done the best he could with the 


legal weapons at his command; th 
Federal Tender Board did get int 
action fast to permit movement of leg# 
oil, stop hot oil at the shipping pov 

There is also a feeling that the © 


cent reversal of the price trend (Bos 
tonians paid 34¢ more for thelr g 
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the orgy of last week-end; New 
esey iS sobering up; wholesale prices 
_ Texas have jumped) was partly due 
a great natural force: reverse English 
a the profit-and-loss system. 

Even the cheapest bootleg gasoline 
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loses its commercial charm when 
ultimate retail price, murderously low, 
permits a margin for the dealer, a pretty 
toll for the state and federal govern 
ments, but nothing for the bootlegger 
after transport costs 


More Jobs, Less Dole 


To put to work every employable person now on relief 
is the objective of a $5-billion program. 
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HopinG that another big push will speed reach a total of $5 billions. This may 
» business to the point where it will not look like curtailment of the activi 
| on its Own momentum, the Ad- ties of public agencies which President 
ninistration is planning a spending pro- Roosevelt discussed with the bankers, 
um for the coming year that combines but he said then that such curtailment 
id increases all previous activities. would be proportionate to the extent 
Fundamentally it is a construction pro- to which private business takes up the 
gram, but public works will be only one _ slack 
eature of a drive that repudiates direct The major features of the new pro 
relief as such and aims to put to work gram will be set up on a reimbursablc 
verybody who is able. but not invariably on a strictly self 
n its planning the Administration liquidating basis. It is a money-back 
anot ignore entirely the continuing plan on fairly long-term amortization 
World ed for direct relief, but the idea now at nominal interest rates Perhaps none 
Han to throw chronic cases back to the at all in some phases. 
mmunities and charity agencies In the main, the money that has pre 
a FERA refuses to disclose the number of viously gone into direct relief will be 
; mployables now on relief, but it is diverted into employment of higher 
wn to be high. Nor are any figures usefulness than the CWA program in 
lable on the proportion of able- augurated just a year ago, which em 
lied on rural relief rolls ployed 4 million men 4 months at a cost 
Proposals now under consideration of $1 billion. The goal is definitel) 
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BX COVERNMENT ROW—The big federal “triangle” building project in Wash 
“ “OV ERNME! —The big federal “triangle” building project in Wash- 
iston draws a step nearer completion with the dedication of the new Department 
f Justice building. This array of government notables at the services includes 
0s 
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left to right) Marvin McIntyre, assistant secretary to President Roosevelt, Sec- 
“tary of Commerce Roper, Postmaster-General Farley, and the President. 
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as Mr. Richberg says, “a 
nomic program than a continuance of 
public expenditures principally in direct 
relief or unproductive relief work 

In pumping more public credit into 
projects, much em 
phasis will be put on quick timing. In 
15 months PWA has actually disbursed 
than $1.7 billions and still pro 
vides direct employment for close te 
1 million men, including CCC, TVA 
and administrative en ployees, but th 
picku 


ready 


sounder eco 


business creating 


more 


p was so slow that now it is 

tapering off without 
livered a solid blow 

How Accounts Stand 

PWA has allotted 


$3.7 


entire tund of 


but $2 billions have stil 


its 
I illions 
to be st 


] 


cil 


ent on federal projects, in 


ling the budgets of various govern 
$1.2 


ment agencies, billions, and on 
non-federal projects nearly $800 mil 


Practically all federal 
tion projects are under contract or force 
Out a total of $998 mil 


lions for non-federal projects, $6 mil 


lions constr 


account of 


lions have been spent on completed 
projects to date, $622 millions are 
under construction, $23 millions mor« 
under contract, and $32 millions are 
being advertised for bids 

PWA is continuing to make allot 
ments for new projects out of $150 
millions released by the rescission to 


date of allotments for 683 projects that 
have gone by the board for various 
reasons Resale of municipal bonds 
purchased by PWA as security for its 
loans will finance more construction, 
but only $13 millions have been derived 
from this source to date. Employment 
on PWA-financed construction projects 
reached a peak in August when 624,000 
men were on payrolls totaling $35 mil 
lions a month. With the tapering off, 
principally of road construction, th¢ 
number employed in September dropped 
to 550,000, but the payroll still ap 
proximates $35 millions Materials 
orders, that through September total 
about $500 millions, have created a sub 
stantial volume of secondary employ 
ment, but it is hard to find while relief 
rolls bulge under the pressure of new 
applications. 
Housing Gets a Break 

The new construction program is de 
signed to absorb the coming winter's 
relief load, also to carry on public 
works before the present PWA _ pro- 
gram slacks off materially next year 
Housing, both urban and rural, that to 
date has been largely experimental will 
probably rank higher than public works 
in the new program Railroad con- 
struction will be projected into exten 
sive grade separation and elimination 
work to be financed in a manner that 
will relieve the carriers of a much larger 
proportion of the cost 

Both federal and non-federal con 
struction of public works will continue, 

















with a larger proportion of federal con- 
struction set up on a reimbursable basis 
than has been customary in the past. 
All government departments and 
agencies now are submitting a schedule 
of projects that run into big figures. 
A heavy backlog of non-federal proj- 
ects is waiting for allotment. 

Approximately 1,800,000 of the per- 
sons on relief rolls are employed irreg- 
ularly on work relief projects that fol- 
lowed the wind-up of CWA. Since 
then FERA and state relief administra- 
tions have canvassed the country for 
high grade projects and have scheduled 
a vast amount of work that can be 
undertaken immediately. Combining 
all types, the programming now under 
way is designed to lift construction to 
a substantial percentage of normal 
volume. 

Coordination of all phases under 
Harry Hopkins is the wel. Washing- 
ton. Most of the preliminary planning 
that is bringing together the proposals 
from inside and outside the government 
is heading up in FERA. 





STEEL TRIBUTE—Chicago’s Union League Club opens this new room in honor of 
executives and craftsmen of the American steel industry. 
and the murals present a panorama of production stages in the steel industry 


Steel Spends $60 Millions 


Steel’s new construction, despite its “overcapacity,” 
illustrates how industry’s effort to cut costs and meet 
new demands on products is making business for alert 


capital goods producers. 


BEHIND the wailing wall of the capital 
goods industries there is a sound of men 
talking business. It isn’t very loud 
against the chorus of justified anxiety 
over the sickness in those industries 
which is keeping down employment and 
holding back recovery. It isn’t the old 
“normal” business of construction and 
equipment which has been so sadly in 
need of stimulation. But it is highly sig- 
nificant, nevertheless. It arises out of 
new kinds of demand, it is profiting a 
number of concerns that are alert 
enough to see the opportunity and ag- 
gressive enough to go after it. It proves 
that such concerns don’t have to wait 
for orders of the 1929 type. 

This new demand for industrial tools 
—which is what makes capital goods 
business—arises mainly from two needs, 
both born of the depression: to bring 
down production costs; to find new sales 
arguments. The perfect illustration is on 
the front cover of this issue of Business 
Week. The need to cut the railroads’ 
cost of service and to put a new argu- 
ment—greater speed—behind their sale 
of service has developed the streamlined 
train, the tools and poe which 
made it, and business for capital goods 
industries, 

How this new demand is working out 
—for smart concerns—can be seen in 


many industries. Perhaps no better ex- 
ample could be taken than the steel in- 
dustry, both seller and buyer of capital 
goods. A statistician using the familiar 
records will tell you that steel has far 
more than enough capacity for all the 
business in sight now or likely to be for 
a long time to come. This may be true 
of raw steel-making capacity; the steel 
code has prohibited increase of that ex- 
cept by authorization of the President. 
It isn’t true of steel’s capacity to meet 
the new demand for lower-cost goods 
and fresh types of goods which washes 
out much of the significance of the old 
records, 
Capacity vs. Improvement 

This demand is making business for 
alert steel companies and for capital 
goods producers who sell to them. The 
steel code places no restrictions on con- 
struction of new rolling processes or on 
modernization of finishing mills. Since 
the code was signed Aug. 19, 1933, steel 
men who are on their toes have spent 
for new mill construction an amount 
which Steel estimates at $30 millions 
and have at least another $30 millions 
on the schedule for 1935. 

The most important new demand on 
the steel industry is that of the automo- 
bile manufacturers who, with new 
stamping and welding processes, are 














Furnishings are of steel 








calling for wider sheets, head 
inches and eventually a body t 
pressed out and put together 
two welds. 
Automotive business—furt 
largest market for sheets and 
—ais especially attractive. It 1 
orders for one size of sh 
gauge, making possible pr 
considerable quantities of mat 
out changing mill rolls, ther 
manufacturing costs. It is goir 
that can turn out big sheets of ! 
by processes that permit 
prices free from a multitude o! 
Inland Steel, for example, was 
ble factor in the automotive st 
little over a year ago, is becor 
portant one there now because | 
other makers like the quality 
made on its new wide strip mi! 
86-in. Presses Building 
Now, among additions under ' 
the Fisher Body metal shops in Cleve 
land, Detroit, and Pontiac ar 
new presses that will use stecl 86 inches 
wide, largest ever erected in this 
If they were ready, they would have to 
get their steel from hand mills 
among the projects on stcel’s books 1: 
mill which Republic is engineering for 
construction ore the completion of 1 
merger with Corrigan, McKinney, pro 
ably at Cleveland. The plans call for 
production of sheets wider than any n0¥ 
rolled on continuous mills. In 
they will be watched particularly by Ov 
Steel which didn’t come in ont 
merger. A couple of years ago 
72-inch mill at Cleveland b 
widest of its day. 
The pressure for lower costs 
prompting modernization at many pon 
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| industry which seems so 
sell equipped on a superficial look at 
- capacity figures. Strip and sheet steel 
: from 19.9% of total steel pro- 
iuction in the 1928-30 period to 30.3% 
~ 1933. Continuous-type sheet and 
- mills can make steel, particularly 
» large volume, very much cheaper than 
‘he old hand-type mills. Many of the 
iter are still in operation, but they are 
being replaced as rapidly as feasible. 
There are men in the field who say that 
the whole program calls for more con- 
siquous mills than were ever built at one 
sme, for more money than has ever 
cone into steel equipment at one time. 
‘4 qumber of plants are putting in the 
cecial Steckel mills made by or under 
satents controlled by the Cold Metal 
Process Co. of Youngstown, which roll 
the sheets back and forth and cost much 
ss than the continuous mills. 
Remodeling Is Uninhibited 
The steel code doesn’t prevent the 
seel companies from remodeling present 
blast furnaces or open-hearth furnaces 
| thereby enlarging their capacity, so 
\dernization is going on there, too. 
ample: Great Lakes Steel Corp. is 
wing one of its two blast furnaces re- 
built by Arthur G. McKee & Co. The 
furnace will be relined, enlarged, and 


this stec 
























new electric hoist and other equipment 
will be installed. 

Steel's recognition of the need of 
modernization, now bearing fruit, was 
reflected in Myron C. Taylor's comment 
on the second-quarter earnings report of 
U. S. Steel Corp., when he referred to 
the smallness of amounts spent for this 
purpose in the last 3 years, and said, 
“The condition of a number of finishing 
plants demands that rather extensive al- 
terations be made to secure greater cfh 
ciency in cost of production and to meet 
the requirements of the trade as to 
quality of product,” and announced au 
thorization of expenditures in the 
Youngstown and Chicago districts, plans 
for additional projects. Work at the 
McDonald, O., plant of the Carnegie 
Co., Big Steel subsidiary, calling for in- 
stallation of a 4-high 42-inch hot strip 
mill of 200,000 tons capacity will cost 
$6 millions. 

Bethlehem and Great Lakes have each 
authorized construction of $12-million 
79-inch hot strip mills of 60,000 tons 
capacity. Bethlehem hasn't decided 
whether it will build at Sparrows Point, 
Md., or Lackawanna, N. Y. Guessing 
that it will be the latter point is in- 
fluenced by Lackawanna’s accessibility to 
the Detroit market. Getting down trans- 








portation costs is one of the stimuli to 
new steel mill construction. Out of 
about 4.5 million tons of new finished 
steel capacity built or contemplated since 
than 


mills 


the code became effective, morc 
3.2 million allocated to 
on water, mostly the Great Lakes 
Capacity for What? 
How far all this new business in steel 
goes can be seen from the fact that ex- 
penditure for rolling-mill equipment 
which has benefited concerns as 
Mesta Machine Co. (whose 662 stock 
dividend gave the stock market a thrill 
two weeks ago), United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., and Farrel-Birmingham 
Co. carries as much more 
penditure for auxiliary equipment. Ther 
is a call for electrical apparatus which 
has meant orders for General Electri 
Westinghouse, and others, for heating 
and annealing furnaces, material-han 
dling tools, lubricating devices, and 
many other kinds of equipment. In 
Ford’s new steel mill, for instance, the 
cost of electrical power machinery will 
almost match the cost for all other types 
of equipment. A wide field of alert capi 
tal goods producers shares the orders 
arising from these new demands that 
take no account of capacity but ask, 
“Capacity for what?” 
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Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee. 
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Steel Spends for New Business 


‘Finished Steel Mill Construction Since Signing of Code, Aug. 19, 1935 


Capacity 
Companies Type Tons 
Vills Installed 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Gary, Ind........... ..2 84-in. hot strip mills 600,000 

3-high sheet mill 14,000 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Vandergrift, Pa.................. 3-high sheet mill 14,000 
Bethlehem Steel Ce., Sparrows Point, Md... 2... cc cc ccc ccc ccc cece 8-in. bar mill 50,000 
my a, SE, Sic cata cebetnsedccoscbewseseels hot tin mill 4,400 
NO, CE, nn, III oo on st cc cas 0c wee e owen nw 00 tnt 4-high 84-in. cold strip mill 200,000 
POCONOS Ts Wein PUD, Ws WEic ccc tccnsecsavccnsecven 38-in. Steckel cold-finishing mill 100,000 


40-in. 


Geter Masti Salaieied-dase-Aicaiie id Ao aca ca een ae Seamless tube mill 


Ga Se ee ia on ia ob ope oe db w Rls ad Sac 0% aaacnn 4-high 30-in. cold strip mill 

en ee ee es SN, DU ven cc da besewtnnectesewcees 4-high 42-in. cold strip mill 
38-in. Steckel cold strip mill 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., South Side Works, Pittsburgh.......... 4-in. Steckel cold sheet mill 

McClouth i ee a ce eee h eee dee Oe deta seh weweee 20-in. Steckel hot strip mill 

Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., Allenport, Pa...................... Seamless tube mill 

oe ””””*«*«*«‘«‘“‘z RE i Re SRE, TE ee ne eee een 28-in. sheet mill 

atesy Bee es Mire, cg. gc cnc ccbcniscvcactéccecoeen 20-in. cold strip mill 


SOUS I es we twice tan tceanenccoéucucssaceees 24-in. Steckel cold strip mill Y 

a D, Gig ee es I, OE, Be os ec ccccccceccsevescscece 8- and 12-in. cold strip mill 7,000 

Universal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa...............0cccceccceecees 24-in. Steckel cold strip mill 20,000 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Indiana SS Eee 42-in. Steckel hot strip mill 240,000 
Mills Now Being Built 

Ford Mletan Gi mem, Bin. ovis cic cc ccc wcccccnccceceseccs 4-high 79-in. hot strip mill 600,000 

Standard Tin Plate Co., Canonsburgh, Pa.....................-45- 38-in. Steckel cold strip mill 100,000 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O....................-. 4-high 79-in. hot strip mill 600,000 
Wills Authorized 

Carnegie Steel Co., McDonald, O....................--- pt ee 4-high 42-in. hot strip mill 200,000 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md. or Lackawanna, N. Y........ 4-high 79-in. hot strip mill 600,000 

National Steel Corp., Great Lakes Division (Great Lakes Steel Corp.) ..4-high 79-in. hot strip mill 600,000 


Pe RPE CAE EES FEED Improvements to 28-in. mill 





hot tin mill 
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R.R. Renaissance 


Streamlines and Diesels are just part—the spectacular 
part—of a generally improving railroad service. 


TRIUMPHAL entry of the Union Pacific's 
M10001 into New York after a record- 
breaking transcontinental run signals the 
second step in modernized railroading. 

The first step came early this year, 
when the Union Pacific’s M10000—first 
streamlined, lightweight train — rolled 
out of the shops (BW—Feb17'34). 
This oil- (but not Diesel-) powered unit 
was built of aluminum by the Pullman 
Co. It was soon followed by the Bur- 
lington Zephyr (BW’—Apr28’34) built 
of stainless steel by Budd. 

Both of these trains were 3-car units, 
designed for economical high-speed op- 
eration, on comparatively short runs. 
The new U.P. train has 6 cars, 3 of them 
sleepers, is the first long-distance light- 
weight flyer, one of 3 designed to run 
between Chicago and the road's ter- 
minal cities on the Pacific Coast. 

Like its predecessor, M10001 is built 
of aluminum, painted cocoa and cream 
for high visibility—and because yellow 
and brown are the railroad’s colors. It is 
powered with a 900-hp. Winton Diesel 
driving General Electric generators and 
motors. It is Frigidaire-conditioned 
throughout, even in the berths, by means 
of aluminum ventilating shutters which 
replace the familiar green curtains. 

More Streamliners Due 

Other light, fast trains are in the 
works. Pullman is building 2 more for 
Union Pacific along the same general 
lines. Significantly, these coming 9-car 
trains will be wider and roomier, the 
present U.P. sleepers being somewhat 
cramped for citizens of greater than 
average girth and height. 

E. G. Budd is hard at work on 2 more 
stainless-steel trains for the Burlington. 
The same company is building a stream- 
lined Diesel unit for the Boston & 
Maine to be ready early t\ext year. 

By the same time, the New Haven 
expects to have its Diesel streamline 
unit now under construction in the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin shops. This train 
will have 2 Winton engines, one at each 
end. It will go into shuttle service be- 
tween Boston and Providence, cut the 
present 1 hour running time to 44 min- 
utes for the 44 miles. 

Delivery of the first of the New 
Haven's 50 lighter-weight coaches will 
begin next week. They are being built 
by the Osgood Bradley Co., Pullman 
subsidiary, will be used on the New 
York—Boston run. 

For Gulf, Mobile & Northern, Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry is building two 
i-car Diesel streamline trains, powered 
with new, lighter Mackintosh & Sey- 
mour engines. 
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Little publicized, very significant, are 
the trains for Baltimore & Ohio for 
which ACF is building the cars. Of 
8 cars each, not including the power 
unit, they will come somewhere between 
the traditional heavy equipment and the 
extremely light streamline units. 

One of these trains will be powered 
with a Diesel locomotive car containing 
two 900-hp. Wintons, one over each 
truck, with generators in the middle. 
The other will be pulled by a rebuilt 
steam locomotive which was to have 
been petticoated with streamlining, but 
which will probably appear unadorned 
because ‘Uncle Dan” Willard, very ac- 
tive head of the B.&O., took one look 
at ‘the job in the shop and announced 
that he liked his locomotives to look like 
locomotives. 

The cars will weigh about 80,000 Ib. 
apiece, compared with the ordinary day- 
coach weighing 146,000 Ib. and the 
standard chair car weighing 150,000 Ib. 
The Diesel power unit will weigh 220,- 
000 Ib., the steam locomotive 378,000 
Ib., loaded. 

The train will be flexible, but not 
articulated, each car riding on its own 
trucks. Heavy-duty railroaders point out 
that cars cannot be Mas OL out in 
articulated trains, that even such minor 
repairs as replacing a flat wheel neces- 
sitate laying up the whole train. 

New Underframe 

For the first time, the Duryea under- 
frame will be used in passenger car con- 
struction. With the Titelock couplers, 
this provides a backbone for the whole 
train, eliminating end shocks. In these 
couplers there are no hanging hose 
and wires, all connections for electricity, 
air, and steam being made through the 
coupler head. 

Although the locomotive will “look 
like a locomotive,”’ there will be no lan- 
tern-swinging or hand-waving by the 
conductor. A buzzer system connects 
the cars with the locomotive, permits 
signals when all doors are pita | 

Cars will be materially lower, nearer 
the rails, but will have full width and 
headroom. On each train, there will be 
3 coaches with reclining seats for 64 
passengers each; a dining and lunch car 
with 8 tables and a 10-chair lunch 
counter which some day may have a 
brass rail instead of stools; 2 chair cars 
accommodating 24 passengers in indi- 
vidual chairs and 5 in compartments. 

Contrary to usual practice, the kitchen 
equipment is along the outside wall, 
the inside wall being of plate glass so 
diners may watch their steaks being 
broiled, if they like. 






Then there will be an obser»... 
chair car with 18 regulation reyoly,, 
Pullman chairs and 14 movable 
in the observation end. This car , 
have a door in the rear end fo, , 
convenience of the rear brakeman 
doesn't know quite what to do jp », 
ent streamline trains which have no -., 
door—or rear windows, in one case 

The trains will be air-condirinn 
throughout with standard B.&O. ¢ 
ment using York compressors. (jy: 
windows will be fixed, inner windo, 
swung on hinges for cleaning Ve 
bules will be sheathed. 

In all these new trains, it jsp: . 
streamlining, it’s the economy: the 
of lighter cars, of Diesels, of | 
pressure high-efficiency steam 
tives, means more than rounded re» 
and blunted snouts. 

Oldtimers Were Fast 

Even speed is not the exclusive pr 
erty of the streamline trains. The U} 
flyer, bearing W. Averell Harrimy 
broke records made long ago by anothe 
U.P. train carrying his father, FE. , 
Harriman. Deep into the past centur 
there were runs which would be fi 
even today. Speed is much more a mx 
ter of schedules, and of maintenance 

Running time és being reduced, we 
and without Diesels and _ streamlir 
On the Boston & Maine, for instar 
even the commuting trains have be 
speeded up, and major fractions of 
hour have been chopped off the thr 
runs. Completed electrification of t 
Pennsylvania to Washington will cna! 
worried New Yorkers to consult wit 
Washington bureaucrats in even | 
time than it took before the governme: 
provided the money. 

But, by and large, faster trains are not 
a matter of power units, steam or cle 
tric or Diesel, but rather the result 
improved roadbeds, better rails (welde 

































clickless rails up to 2,800 ft. are 

- ; and d 
actuality), faster and more flexibie s to 10 
nal systems. $390. 






And improved rail service, by w! 


the roads aim to reclaim lost cash a 
customers, will depend only partly 

speed, will offer also greater comfor 
more little luxuries, and better operat 
ing economy. 










Bus Show 


New buses feature streamlines. 
comfort, engires fore, aft and 
underneath. 


WHILE the railroads have been stealing 
the front page with streamlines anc 
speed, the ce makers have not bees 
idle. The recently concluded bus show 
at Cleveland saw more new models 40 
ideas than have ever rolled off the 
signing boards. 

"Reuiebe and Diesels played # 
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delivet from a fourth to a half of its full 

most of the time. The average heavy- 
duty ‘TRUCK engine delivers from three- 
fourths to.all of its power Eeectically all of 
its working time. 

In terms of delivered energy the output 
of a TRUCK engine is perhaps four times as 
great per mile of travel. If the ayerage car 
is disposed of at 50,000 miles, hundreds of 
hard-working trucks should be entitled to 
retirement ina few months" time. Nothing 
could be further from the minds of either 


[llustratiog® 
NEW 

C-60. See 

Int 
TInt 
and de. 

to 10-te : 

$390 up, £ 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


NOVEMBER 3, 1934 


Thousands of International Trucks have 
traveled upwards of two or three hundred 
thousand miles, every mile a TRUCK mile. 

The automobile tests many a fine quality 
in an engine, but the TRUCK tests rugged 
strength also! For more than twenty years 
the builders of International Trucks have 


- built TRUCKS ONLY. Question any Inter- 


national owner as to the result. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA, INC. 
606 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

















big a part as they did in recent rail- 
road history. There were engines be- 
hind, engines before, and engines under 
the floor. There was a decided shift 
to the so-called transit type coach in 
which the engine is housed within the 
body. In fact, only a few models fol- 
lowed the tradition, kept the engine out 
in front under its own hood. 

Once confined to city service, the 
transit type now includes even hefty 
transcontinentals with parlor seats and 
baggage racks. Conversely, the com- 
fortable seats of the long-haul bus are 
appearing in rapid transit vehicles. 

Noteworthy among the new models, 
were the White buses with “pancake” 
engine under the floor, the Twin Coach, 
Mack, and General Motors models with 
engines mounted transversely at the rear. 

Several models feature streamlining 
only a little less radical than private 
motor cars or the new trains. About 
the only thing still exclusive to the rail- 
roads is air conditioning. Bus makers 
haven't found the answer to that, yet. 


Wool Tangle 


Cuts on wool fabrics cross rises 
on raw wool. But sales are up and 
market support is in sight. 


Woot is in a snarl. Fabric makers, 
including big American Woolen Co., 
have been reducing, while raw wool has 
been getting gently firmer. Up in Bos- 
ton, heart of the trade, they rather think 
that higher prices will come out of the 
tangle, though important and well-in- 
formed minorities say “lower.” 

A lot depends on the success of the 
financing corporation the government is 
promoting to take up “free’’ wools in 
Texas and elsewhere. These have been 
selling around 10¢ per pound less than 
wools held by government-financed co- 
operatives. So federal experts and trade 
leaders have been ironing out wrinkles 
in a scheme to create a $1-million Massa- 
chusetts corporation that can draw $4 
from RFC for every dollat put up by 
the incorporators, or up to $5 millions. 

Talk of market support when and if 
this defense is built has already im- 
proved the tone of the “free” wool 
market. Theoretically, the corporation 
could buy all uncontrolled wool and 
thenceforth peg prices where the gov- 
ernment wanted them. But there is a 
big oversupply of raw wool and another 
crop due in 6 months. Furthermore, 
independents have been stocking up on 
“free’’ wool so heavily that the trade 
wonders if the new financing corpora- 
tion won't be too late anyhow. 

The cut in fabric prices—incidentally 
squeezing spinners if raw sarge continue 
to rise—is a vigorous effort to end a 
sales slump. Early results make a 
“price war” doubtful, encourage Boston 
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prophets of an early resurrection. 
Though retailers still balk at normal in- 
ventories, initial orders for spring fab- 
rics are ahead of last year’s. 

Trend of men’s wear for spring is in 
the direction of fancy fabrics and the 
“sport” idea, There is severe price com- 
petition in yarns, both spinning and 





knitting, with the latter s¢ 
strongly. The new Knitwe 
organized in New York, is ge 
way on a campaign to pr 
of knitted outerwear. Plan 
fling at both Paris and Ho! 
persuade these fashion cent 
the spotlight on knitted clot 


Central Banking, Anyhow? 


Case of Mr. O’Connor indicates that Washington hope: 


to gain its ends by control of Reserve Board. 


THE Central Bank is dead—long live 
the Central Bank! 

Words to that effect echo from Wash- 
ington upon the exodus, of the bankers 
after their “goodwill toward all’ con- 
vention. 

More explicitly, while the President 
laughs at the Central Bank “ghost,” 
the Administration moves to strengthen 
its direct influence over the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Comptroller's 
office in such a way as to accomplish 
the same purposes that would be served 
by creating a new institution. 

A tale hangs on the most recent 
move of the Administration to tighten 
its banking control—the election of 
Comptroller of Currency J. F. T. O’Con- 
nor, as Federal Reserve Agent for the 
San Francisco Federal Reserve Bank. It 
indicates that the control is becoming 
very positive. 

The Federal Reserve Agent is the 
government's representative on the di- 
rectorate of the individual Reserve bank. 





Acme 
LEO T. CROWLEY—Insiders expect 
the chairman of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. will become Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 








He acts as chairman of the bank's b 
His election is by the Federal Reser 
Board in Washington. 

A committee from the Reserve B 
visited the Coast when the \ 
the Reserve Bank there present 
opportunity to promote Mr. 0 
This committee discovered that ( 
bankers had another man 
When Secretary Morgenthau 
Mr. O'Connor's name for the p 
were 3 votes for his election, 3 ag 
For the moment the matter w 
the table. 

It was at this juncture 
seemed that the board might have i 
of its own, that talk of a central 
became prominent around the 7: 
When, at a subsequent board n 
Mr. O'Connor's election was a 
plished with but a single dissenting \ 


the central bank talk promptly subsided 
This does not suggest that the Feder 
Reserve Board will oppose Administr 


tion policy too strenuously 
Comptroller of the Currency : 
post in banking control not 
cause it carries ex officio n 
on the Federal Reserve Board, but 
cause of the more important 
administering the national banking 5) 
tem. Mr. O’Connor’s ideas wer 
dently too definite and independent 
both capacities. 
Chance to Consolidate 
Leo T. Crowley, already charged 


administration of the Federal Depos 


Insurance Corp., which likewis 

an examination of banks, b 
logical candidate for the Comptr 
post. Under him the two jobs « 
be consolidated to advance the progr 


of unifying bank examinations and ais 


to extend the Treasury's influence 
the banking department. 
Jackson E. Reynolds, president ot t 


First National Bank of New York 
tracted pointed attention to himselt 


his speech at the A.B.A. convention 


which he extended the olive bra 


President Roosevelt. 
come up in connection with the vacan 


on the Reserve Board and the governor 
ship, his introduction to Washington 


would be pleasantly remembered 


Should his ume 
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Employers of the United States 
and Canada make protection possible 


for approximately 6,000,000 employees 


4 
i business concerns which 
are helping their employees to 
help themselves through Group 
Insurance are performing a fine 
ervice. They are doing their 
part toward solving one of the 
country’s problems. 


It is significant that even though 
\merican business was com- 
pelled to “trim its sails” during 
the depression, a large percent- 
age of the Group Insurance 
previously established through 
various Life Insurance Compa- 
nies is in force today. 

Not long ago the president of a 
middle - western manufacturing 
company was asked “How does 
your Group Insurance Program 
operate?” He replied: 

“The cost is shared between our 
employees and the company on 
a mutually satisfactory basis. 
Our plan provides a year’s wages 
to the widow should an em- 
plovee die; it provides a check 
fromthe insurance company every 
week when he is sick or 
hurt; it provides him 
a life-time income 
when he is too old to 
work. Such economic 
security is of great 
value to our employ- 
ees, their families, our 
company, and to the community at large.” 


“I want to tell you that one of the best 
things our Company ever did was to 
offer our employees Group Insurance.” 





economic basis. The Metropolitan will be 
glad to prepare a plan specially adaptable 
to any individual business organization. 
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Not all employers are in a position to insti- 
tute such complete plans. Many plans pro- 


vide just for a stated sum of money forthe |The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the 


employees’ families in case of death. Some 
plans also include sick benefits, and others 
make provision for future retirement as well. 


The Metropolitan cordially invites execu- 
tives to send for plans which clearly show 
how employers and employees have put into 
effect Insurance Programs on a sound and 


usual standard forms, individual and group, 
in large and small amounts. [It also issues 
annuities and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. 
Its assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders, and any divisible surplus is returned 
to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President One Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


© i004 & 1.1.00, 
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Coal Wants Code to 1937 


Bituminous producers vote unanimously in favor of 
going on after NIRA expires. 


First to plan beyond the time limit of 
NIRA-— June 16, 1935—the coal in- 
dustry has boldly seized the banner of 
leadership in the impending battle for 
continuation of some sort of govern- 
ment-approved code system. At its 15th 
annual convention, the National Coal 
Association voted unanimously in favor 
ot extending for 2 years from April 1, 
1935, the wage, hour, and minimum 
price provisions of the NRA code for 
the bituminous coal industry. 

The action was not the dramatic cli- 
max to a long and bitter fight, like final 
acceptance of the code a year or so back. 
Instead it came as a peaceful matter-of- 
fact procedure in the regular order of 
business, after J. D. A. Morrow, presi- 
dent of Pittsburgh Coal Co., had re- 
ported as chairman of a special com- 
mittee. 

That committee, sitting through 17 
meetings since June 20, had discussed 
the problems of the future of the indus- 
try with the NRA, important operators, 
the United Mine Workers, the National 
Emergency Council, other influential 
factors. If at one time there were ripples 
or waves of dissension in its ranks, none 
remained by the time its deliberations 


were finished, and there was no minority 
report. 

General conclusions reached by the 
committee: 

(1) The industry is different from 
ordinary manufacturing, is large and im- 
portant, needs and deserves special legis- 
lation to handle its problems. 

(2) As a permanent basis for sound 
recovery it needs some control of over- 
expansion of production facilities. (This 
is different from ordinary production 
control.) 

(3) The code has helped toward sta- 
bilization and rehabilitation, developed 
constructive cooperation within the in- 
dustry. 

(4) Maintenance of fair minimum 
market prices is essential if hour, wage, 
and employment provisions of the code 
are to be protected. 

(5) The emergency existing when the 
present code was adopted, still does and 
will exist until control over expansion is 
established. 

The committee suggests that the nec- 
essary legislation should include specific 
exemptions from the anti-trust laws 
which would be administered “under 
the supervision of an appropriate fed- 





started. 
miles. 


International News 


A DRINK TO HETCH HETCHY—Water begins to flow from the pipes of San 


Francisco’s $100-million Hetch Hetchy project 20 years after its construction was 


Gravity pulls the water from Yosemite National Park to the city, 167 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes (left) and Mayor Angelo Rossi 


of San Francisco celebrate the project's completion. 
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eral board,”’ and it proposes t 
comprehensive plan at a later 
The committee’s work 
wide approval within and 
industry. However, observ 
that no permanent good w 
of attempts at expansion con: 
should result in protecting t 
producer from the competit 
more progressive, or sl 
under-cover schemes for al 
nage. They contend that 
would weaken the entire in 
make its markets 
rival fuels. 

Coal Age in 
ments: “The proposed contr 
expansion Carries no en 
and must be construed as ; 
donment of the industry's 
opposition to permanent 
supervision. 


Casicr ft 


its current 


< 


Cold realities 
desire to forestall a return to 
of recent years have triu: 
deep-seated predilections { 
meled freedom of action.’ 


Self-Punishment 


Approval of car dealers’ penalt 
system strengthens hopes for sell. 
government under codes. 


IN an amendment to the motor ) 
retailing code, just approved, | 

sees evidence that the reorganized NRA 
agrees with the old one that t 

a place for price controls in 

for enforcement 
penalties placed in the hands 
ness itself. 

The amendment permits 
make regional agreements on 
of payments as “liquidated 
for specific fractures of code 
for violation of wage prov 
payment to employees of su 
due for period of violation; (2) 
hour provisions, payment of c 
for determined overtime bey 
limits; (3) of other labor pr 
a fine of $100; (4) of sales 
fine equal to 25% of the act 
the prescribed selling price of 
sold irregularly, whichever 
(5) of other provisions, a fine o! 

Business men who remember 
the Department of Justice used to tl 
of schemes like this before codes got 
the way of the anti-trust laws 
their eyes again, just as they d 
the steel code came out with 
penalties for violations of 
visions (BW—Aug26'33) 
bile men hoped that the plat 
clean up districts where enforc 
mains ragged after the majorit 
nation’s 29,000 car dealers |! 
swung into line. 


of coacs 
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A recent poll 
77% of the dealers in favor ot 
ing the code “if properly enfor 
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Dry ‘leaned Oil 


<ocony-)acuum announces motor 
oil, made by new solvent process, 
with <everal new sales points. 


November 1, Socony-Vacuum ser- 
1s put a new oil on sale. 
Soconyland, attendants 
mers to drain and refill with 
fined by the Clearosol proc- 
rtising announced that the 
ld last 25% longer ; would 
on, avoid gummed valves, 
e easier winter starting with 
otor protection. 
the new oil are countless 
tests, over 100,000 miles of 
g, and something over $3 
development costs In- 
a new plant at Paulsboro, 
g $14 millions 
ently, lubricating oil was re- 
sulphuric acid, which re- 
undesirable qualities. Now 
solvent process, by which the | 
leaned” to remove unwanted 
ts and retain the lubricating 
Various companies are turn- 
solvent process. Socony- 
new process is notable be- 


<t 





ses two solvents, permits ay 
ind an efficiency undre amed | 
petroleum industry dumped | 
iric sludge in pits. 
Backed by Tests 
process is the Miller proc- 
ed at the American Petro- 
stitute meeting a year ago 
it time, Socony-Vacuum has 
ling its equipment, running 
nslating the lessons of a 2 
iy pilot plant into two new | 
Paulsboro, N. J., and Beau 
Texas, with capacities which mul- | 
original 2 bbl. a thousand 
Both plants are in operation. 
e Clearosol process, two solvents | 
A light solvent (propane) | 
tt what is wanted; a heavy solv 
to, a coal tar derivative) re 
undesirables of napthenic 
haltic ancestry. It takes 10 bbl 
ts to ““dry-clean” 1 of oil, but 
nts are recovered with small loss 
one solvent removing from the | 
se substances unstable at high 
tures, and the other taking out 
vhich form carbon, there results | 
most effective and flexible control 
e product yet devised.” 
other industries, there is equip- 
still operating which was started 
en oe remembered the Maine 
petroleum industry, obsolescence 
p at a faster pace. Not far 
shining new towers of the 
| process at Paulsboro are stills 
ouple of wars after the Maine 
ww stand idle and crumbling 
ny-Vacuum’s new process is the 
progress in a most progressive 
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LOSE THE SALE 


...send prospects direct to 
your authorized dealers 


When prospects have to shop around fer your brand, 
they are likely to be sold something just as good. 
Don’t risk losing those sales! Te hy prospects “Where 
to Buy It”; list your dealers under your own brand 
name in classified telephone books. 
Thus you check substitution . . . increase saies! 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO., Trade Mark Service Division 


195 Broadway, New York (EXchange 3-9800) 
311 W. Washington St., Chicago (OFFicial 9300) 
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? WITHIN THIS SPREAD-BETWEEN THE POWER AND THE 





“OUR POWER COSTS ARE TOO HIGH FOR OUR 


— 





PRESENT PRODUCTION. WHAT CAN WE DO?” 











ODAY as never before industry is ques- 
| ew power costs. A leading authority 
estimates that the manufacturing industry can 
save enough by cutting power costs to double 
1933 dividends of the entire indusiry.* 

What is your company’s share of that poten- 
tial saving—a saving estimated at three-quarters 
of a billion dollars? How long will you allow the 
question to go unanswered in your plant? Power 
dollars saved are profit dollars earned. Unless 
the best way of getting the power to the work has 
been determined and adopted throughout your 
plant—by machines and by departments—you 


are letting profit dollars slip through your fingers. 
* McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 





The best way of getting the power to the work 
may mean Unit Drive (individual motors). It may 
mean Modern Group Drive (one large motor for 
a group of machines). It will mean in most plants 
a combination of Unit Drive and Group Drive. 

Unit Drive with smaller high-cost motors is 
clearly indicated for many machines and de- 
partments in spite of higher investment, main- 
tenance and power costs. But where condition: 
permit grouping of machines with each group 
powered by a larger, more efficient motor. 
Modern Group Drive not only offers definit 
advantages but substantial savings in first 


cost, maintenance cost and power cost. Such 
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wWORK-IS A SOURCE OF PROFIT IN MANY PLANTS... 











conditions obtain and such savings are possible 
in the great majority of manufacturing plants 
_your plant probably. 

The question boils down to the correct use 
and application of motor power (see graphs at 
right.) The answer is usually to be found through 
plant study and analysis of production require- 
ments by power and transmission engineers. 

To raise this question and to get the right 
answer is the clear duty of an executive to his 
stockholders. For power costs today represent by 
far the greatest part of controllable manufactur- 
ing costs. Little can be done about material costs 
and labor rates but power costs can be controlled. 

Investigate the cost-saving and other advan- 
tages of Modern Group Drive before completing 
any modernization, correctional or construction 
plans. Send for and read our Red Book which 
will give you in simple graphs and layman’s lan- 
guage “A practical analysis of some fundamen- 
tals of Industrial Power Transmission.” Write 


for it today. 


POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL 


Sponsored by Mechanical Power Engineering Associates) 


An association of producers and distributors 
of power, power units and mechanical equip- 
ment for the transmission of power. 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Power Transmission Clubs have been organized 


in key industrial cities to render constructive 
service to customers. Their number is growing. 
Members are qualified to render constructive 
service as a result of study of supplied case 


information as well as local plant problems. 


For example, consider the price of horsepower. 








RECENT LIST PRICE squinwee cace 
2 $50 


R.PLM. 











40 HP. 








Then consider how the use of small motors 
affects your total horsepower investment. 








Recent List Prices Squirrel Cage Induction Motors 
1200 R.P.M. 550 VOLTS 


ONE 40 HP. 
moTOR 


$313. e2 








sey Renee HP. 
80-"% HP. MOTORS 
$2720.% 








Now see how much horsepower you actually 
need for a 20-horsepower job. 








INDIVIDUAL DRIVE_7'4 HP. per machine TOTAL 30 4? 












MODERN GROUP ORIVE toad average ONE MOTOR 20+? 






















Case studies have been made in a number 
of plants showing detailed costs of group 
drives, or combinations of group and unit 
drives, compared with the cost‘of a unit 
drive on each machine. These case studies, 
available on request, report the actual 
findings of power transmission engineers 
working with the manufacturers’ own 
plaat officials, engineers and accountants. 











A POWER DOLLAR SAVED IS A PROFIT DOLLAR EARNED 
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Business Speaks for Itself 


IV. Some industries want trade practice rules changed; 
some want better enforcement; none wants to give up 
this kind of self-government pre-dating NRA. 


Nor one of the industries contributing 
to Business Week's poll of opinion on 
various phases of NRA codification 
wants to abandon its fair trade practice 
provisions. Some complain of inade- 
quate enforcement, several want changes 
made and stiffening added, but all want 
the rules kept in. There is a highly 
practical reason. 

The idea that specific industries or 
trade groups should formulate and adopt 
fair trade rules under the guidance of a 
government agency antedates NRA by 
many years. Way back in 1919 the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission inaugurated the 
practice of holding conferences with in- 
dustries for the purpose of eliminating 
unfair methods of competition. 

By the end of 1932 such conferences 
had been held with 140 industries mak- 
ing products ranging from baby car- 
riages to reinforcing steel. Even in 
1933, with codes in the offing, 17 in- 
dustries adopted FTC trade practice 
rules. Such crystallized conceptions of 
what's fair and what unfair furnished a 
pattern for codes in these and related 
industries. In fact, requirements under 
FTC rules and those set by NRA codes 
were so similar in some instances that 
regional enforcement activities estab- 
lished under the former were retained 
under the latter without change. 

Cross-Section of Industry 

Actually 83% of the industries voting 
in the Business Week poll want their 
trade practice provisions continued in 
their present form. They make up an 
exceptionally complete cross-section of 
business. Included are 59 miscella- 
neous groups, 14 representing makers 
of durable goods, 10 manufacturing con- 
struction materials, 15 making consumer 
goods, 7 producing items bought for in- 
dustrial use as well as by consumer. 

Trade practice provisions in codes 
have been far-reaching. Certain buying 
methods flourished unhampered because 
the sellers had no code of practice and 
so could be played against each other. 

The fair trade provisions in most 
codes sound their death knell. Bribery, 
secret rebates, special allowances, false 
invoices, etc., have been banned. In 
fields where buyers had been drawing 
down extra “‘cash” discounts, ranging 
from 5% to 15%, codes specify that 
2% shall be the limit. Where so- 
called “consignment” or “memo” ship- 
ments were used as entering wedges by 
the well-financed seller and as mark 
down preventives by the buyer, these are 
now either prohibited or only permitted 


under supervision of the code authority. 
Those familiar with the operations in 
industries where such practices were 
widespread agree that their abandon- 
ment has caused large buyers many 
inconveniences. However, they argue 
that, after adjustments have been made, 
the average of prices for all buyers 
should come down when the seller 
knows that there is a definite limit to 
concessions. 

Some of the industries that voted for 
continuance of this phase of NRA codes 
stressed that particular benefit. The 
president of one of the country’s largest 
producing corporations, in one of the 
so-called basic industries, stated that for 
the first time in its history his company 
knows the real “bottom” of prices. 

Industries that called for better en- 
forcement or changes in the fair trade 
practice provisions of their codes repre- 
sented only 17% of those voting. They 
included one billion-dollar industry that 
adopted a code which many considered 
unenforceable from the beginning; also 
several groups interested in consumer 
goods which were not nationally organ- 
ized prior to NRA and so had little 
foundation for writing nationally ac- 
ceptable codes. 

Among the dissatisfied is one large 
industry accounting for annual sales of 


several billions which had ac} 
high degree of industry cooper 
fore 1933. Here, however, + 
for changes in trade practice p; 
was forced by the fact that co 
brought an influx of small o: 
manufacturers who had taken n 
in cooperation. Their metho 
ing business need considerab| 
up for which process a few 
wanted by the old-timers. 


Modernization Aid 


Gas company is selling insulation 
to sell gas. 


HoME modernization has b 
weapon in competitive warfare 
ground—Chicago. Fight—betw 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co 
Chicago coal dealers, which has 
so bitter that no weapon wo 
surprise. 

This one is being used in 
by gas” drive for the city’s 
2-flat buildings. Unnumbered t! 
of their top floors are hard 
because they are too hot in 
too cold in winter. So Peoples < 
a proposition for harassed lat 
roof insulation as good as 5 ft 
—and reconditioning of the heat 
tem for those who want it 
immediate obligation except to 
gas heating. Entire cost can 
over 5 years on an average 
instalment of about $6.68. 

The new weapon counters a 1 
in the coal dealers’ hands 


“True Experiences,” a booklet : 





MODERNIZATION STUNT—A graphic lesson on remodeling was giver Chi- 


eagoans when the Illinois Housing Commission brought two dilapidated houses 
together, completely rebuilt one and left the other untouched. This ¢#"¢ 


e 


iw ol 


workers is half way through a 6-hour job of renovating one of the houses. 
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\.B.C. Birthday 


For 20 years Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations has done a job of self- 
government in industry. 

THE average reader of periodicals 
symbols “A.B.C.”” are merely the 
nree letters of the alphabet. To the 
and publishing _ business} 


To 


tion idvertising 


4 B.C.” is as important as the sterling | 
ck on silver. These are the initials of | 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, that 
tere body which attests the net paid 


tion figures for —_ and maga- 
vertisers they get 
numt r of readers they pay for. 

At a recent convention in Chicago the} 
ABC. celebrated its 20th birthday. 
Here speakers pointed out that the or- 
ganization is an Outstanding example of 
in industry which has set its house in 
rder without government coercion and 
hich polices itself with the sternest 
iscipline. This self-regulation has kept 

hin democratic forms. There have 
never been any rows that got beyond 
the confines of decency, no “czars” have 
been drafted to appease a public outcry. 
Nearest approach to dissension at the 
Chicago meeting was a demand for 
better representation from publishers of 
small newspapers. A committee whose 
membership was taken from this group 
was formed to hear complaints and 
work with the board of directors. 

The A.B.C. was created to set a stand- 
ard for the term ‘“‘net paid circulation’”’ 
that members conformed. 

Formerly wily publishers had devices for 
watering circulation claims, thereby in- 

juring both advertisers and competitors 
| Now every publisher's circulation state 
ment is checked annually in his office 
by auditors working out of the organiza- 
tion's headquarters and answerable only | 
to it. The certified figure is accepted 
without question by advertisers and com 
petition has a powerful weapon when| 

the overly cunning are caught and a 
certification refused. 

Advertiser Control 

The A.B.C, setup puts final control in 

the hands of the advertiser where it will 


be most rigidly exercised. There are 

some 1,700 members. Of these 1,450 

ire publishers, the rest advertisers and 

agencies. Despite the huge majority of 
—_ 


and to sec 





publishers, they allow space buyers a 
13 to 12 majority on the board of di- 
rectors. Dues of the members pay ex- 
é' Penses of the offices in New York and 
- Chicago. The A.B.C. president is P. L. 
° Thomson, of Western Electric Co. O. C. 





‘fh is Managing director 
Besides control of general policy, the 
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a UNIT HEATER 


OF NEW DESIGN 
WITH GREATER STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 


Entirely new and outstandingly advanced in design ...made by a 
pioneer manufacturer of unit heaters who still is foremost in the field. . . 
the new Modine is the latest development for commercial anc industrial 
heating. @ A unit heater is a combination of a radiator, motor and fan, in 
a single unit attached to a steam (or hot water) line . . . the fan forces 
the air through the heating element . . . and the heated air is delivered 
directly down into the working zone. @ In the new Modine, all steam 
carrying passages are cylindrical . . . giving excess strength. New expansion 
bend construction, exclusively Modine, permits condenser tubes to ex- 
pand individually and differentially. A new bonding process enhances 
heat transfer from tube to fin. Velocity generators and streamline re- 


adjustable deflectors are new air control features. As a result the new 


Modine is a far better unit structur- 









CENTER OPENING IS 
PATENTED PROVISION 
FOR DIRECT SUSPENSION 
FROM STEAM SUPPLY 
BRANCH 


ally and gives far more effective and 
economical distribuiton of heat. Yet 


the new Modine costs you no more. 


PRESSURE 


MODINE -_ 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY i 


Racine, Wis. “ Re dis 
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board of directors has wide judicial 
powers. It sits as a court to judge erring 
members who may be suspended or ex- 
pelled and assessed heavy penalties for 


reinstatement. 


Cigarette Record 


Output for 9 months is 9% above 
the high mark set in 1930. 


THE first 9 months of 1934 piled up a 
new all-time cigarette production record 
of 95,956 millions, 9%, or 8,004 mil- 
lions, ahead of the totals for the same 
period of the previous record year, 1930. 
The trade says there is no noticeable 
change in the sales of the several long- 
established brands. Some new brands 
that were launched with considerable 
showmanship and some drum-beating 
have succeeded in making many perma- 
nent friends among new converts to the 
habit, and the sales of one or two not-so- 
new brands have responded marvelously 
to different and more aggressive adver- 
tising and merchandising attacks. They 
believe that much of the increased 1934 
production is accounted for by those two 
factors. Meanwhile, retailers are happy 
that price-fixing has been continued. 





Earnings Off 


Large corporations did not do so 
well in the third quarter, but are 
still well ahead of 1933 for the 
9-month period. 


CORPORATION earnings for the third 
o—_ of 1934 turned a bit sour, re- 
ucing the spread over 1933 that ex- 
isted at the end of the first half, but 
leaving a comfortable margin for the 
first 3 quarters as a whole. Tabulation 
by Business Week of some of the major 
companies in scattered fields reveals 
wide variations in results. 

Concerns whose markets rise and fall 
with the welfare of the farmer stand 
to profit in 1934, as the earnings of 
Caterpillar Tractor testify. Those like 
steel, whose activity is closely tied up 
with such heavy industries as the rail- 
roads and construction, fared rather 
badly in the quarter just closed. 

With general business activity declin- 
ing, production costs under NRA and 
AAA rising, and competition becoming 
increasingly severe, the downturn in the 
third quarter of the year is easily un- 
derstood. 

National Biscuit's profits hinge on its 
luxury produtts, which have found a 


smaller place on the averag 


menu. The processing tax , 


NRA costs of 1934, items 


passed on in a competitive 
trast with inventory profits ox 
flour of the preceding year. 
and higher costs hit the uti! 
period. 

But some industries sh: 
quarter profits despite the 
general situation. Business 
companies, ready with new 
devices, found a waiting : 
the new pressure on cost 
Wornout os need 
ment, providing a broad 
mushroom growth of retail 
proved a boon to the 
manufacturer. Increased 
lifted publication and radi 


while stabilization of oil p 
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petroleum companies. Gi 


gain over a year ago reflect 
retail adjustment charges 
1933 in putting a cheaper b! 
market. Automobile 
period of low money rates bx 
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Third oe ~ 
Company 1933 1934 % Change 1933 1934 

ir Reduction. . $1,037,402 $866,383 16 $2,137,324 $3,077,199 
Pee oe 4 ; 35,127,710 28,204,683 20 101,351,844 90,203,878 
Atlantic Refining 5,710,159 2,384,700 58 4,708,500 5,374,700 
Bethlehem Steel. L283,097 12,400,126 Ae L9,365,394 139,472 
Caterpillar Tractor 166,401 871,362 +424 L304,364 2,932,892 
Commercial Credit 877,938 1,420,779 + 62 1,748,010 3,800,346 
Commercial Solvents 642,317 612,756 - § 1,279,365 1,850,493 
Consolidated Gas, N. Y 6,611,851 3,412,178 - 48 38,058,388 26,316,363 
Corn Products. . 2,909 ,677 2,815,728 - 3 8,098,406 7,217,893 
Curtis Publishing. L194,354 1,483,367 ee 1,306,372 5,214,738 
DuPont. . 11,981,980 15,174,220 + 27 26,437,238 38,727,818 
General Electric 2,864,286 4,182,460 + 46 8,817,891 13,645,551 
General Foods... 3,236,296 3,149,022 3 9,578,858 9,031,734 
General Motors. 33,341,618 22,858,728 - 31 81,409,794 92,445,341 
Gillette...... 453,278 1,192,712 -163 2,686,104 3,158,790 
Hercules Powder . 837,964 637,807 24 1,731,015 2,439,288 
Industrial Rayon 571,795 129,182 77 1,258,033 1,208,524 
Int. Business Machines 1,476,136 1,652,338 + 12 ' 4,378,148 5,053,514 
Johns-Manville.... 444,455 412,699 7 L417,140 586,554 
Jones & Laughlin Steel L997,133 1,826,227 . LA,740,579 12,864,499 
Libbey-O wens-Ford. 1,526,935 286,748 - 81 3,684,018 2,819,067 
Marshall Field. 955,000 L175,000 ame 11,420,400 12,082,000 
National Biscuit.. ee 4,145,208 2,667,118 - 36 1 ’ 3,633 8,931,969 
Nat’! Cash Register. 42,134 226,803 i 5 L841,907 1,229,751 
Phillips Petroleum. 1,629,162 1,698,549 + 4 13,695,427 4,208,706 
Procter & Gamble ,383,840 4,085,461 - 7 10,570,555 11,344,985 
Radio Corp.. L525,158 406,190 +. L1,793,370 2,177,771 
Standard Brands 4,087 ,961 2,546,976 - 38 12,645,380 10,937,564 
Tide Water Oil. 2,464,885 1,904,284 23 2,639,240 4,582,669 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 539,954 458,046 15 840,056 1,850,137 
Union Carbide. 4,603,663 4,352,156 5 8,904,873 13,469,600 
Union Oil...... 1,050,000 1,400,000 + 33 1,250,000 1,700,000 
United Corp... 2,506,088 2,575,683 + 3 8,440,036 7,650,344 
United aa 4,014,000 4,304, 000 + 7 9,087,000 10,621,000 
} 4 “ ae L2,717,014 19,826,767 128,074,652 L11,466,491 
Wrigley........ 2,055,614 2,183,571 + 6 5,949,442 6,063,115 
Total, 36 companies. .... $137 ,294,683 $106,328,569 — 23 $320,295,609 $385,127,565 
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New Products 


New things, mew ideas, new de- 
signs, new packages, new manu- 
facturing and marketing methods. 


BALLOON tires for wheelbarrows, first 
ported here some time ago, have en 
wed considerable 
song contractors using them on roof- 
¢ jobs, or in soft or muddy ground. 
They have also proved their value 
round golf courses, in parks and ceme- 
tries. Goodrich, a pioneer in the de- 
velopment, now announces single tube 
wheelbarrow tires similar to bicycle tires, 
easier to apply and service 


success, especially 


MappDEN BLADE CorP. pays no atten- 
on to the mass market for razor blades, 
concentrates on the idea that hard shav 
ng begins at 40. Its new 


blades but are individually sharpened 


pected under a microscope 


THE newest coffee percolator, made by | 
Samson-United Corp., will produce cof- 
fee of any desired strength automati- 
ally. Just turn the dial on the base, and | 
when the brew reaches that strength the | 
percolator shuts off and the warming} 
unit turns on to keep the coffee hot. | 
If some of the family prefer stronger 
coffee than others, the same batch may 
be tuned in to give a greater strength. 

THE STACKBIN CorP., which origi-| 
nated those ingenious open-ended bins 
which permit seeing what's in stock, | 
is Out with another piece of stockroom | 
equipment called the Stackrack. This is| 
1 welded steel frame unit, made to inter- | 
lock with other units for fiber, wood or| 
steel boxes. The bottom box is as acces- | 


’ 


sible as the top box. 


| 
ROXALIN FLEXIBLE LACQUER Co. an- | 
nounces a new flexible aluminum paint | 
tording a smooth brilliant finish, and 
anew lacquer for briar pipes, which is 
heat and perspiration proof, would also 
co well for the handles of electric irons 
and pot lids. 


BEL & HowELu’s Filmosound, their 
‘6 mm. sound on film projector, is be- 
ing successfully sold for promotional 


is¢ at exhibitions and demonstrations. | 
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blades are | 
made of the same good steel used in all | 





Holding your own as a 
business executive — 


clarified 
and made 
easier 
by these books 


"Thee is nothing sadder than the cases of star performers in pro 
duction, in sales, accounting, or other departments of business practice, who fail 
to take hold when faced with executive duties and opportunities. ‘The problems 
of analyzing, deciding, planning, and administering involve broad fundamentals 
that, consciously or otherwise, the successful executive uses every day. And to 
provide a comprehensive, adequate treatment of these principles, is the 
pose of this library. 


pur 


THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES’ LIBRARY 


_ 


7 volumes, 5} x 8, 2013 pages, illustrated 


ERE is a set of books that deals only with the principles and techniques peculiar 

to the successful handling of executive problems in any line of business. Here are 
books that you can use to clarify your conceptions, and make mure effective your 
handling, of the problems of thinking, planning and directing—in short, to get a real 
grasp on the reins of successful executive leadership. 


These books give you the seven fundamental principles upon which executive success 
depends: 1. Know yourself and how to lead others. 2. Know your own and 
business generally. 3. Know how to organize and manage your own department or a 
entire organization. 4. Know how to budget and forecast and plan for the future 
5. Know finances and how to make full use of your bank. 6. Know how to talk con 
vincingly—how to sell your ideas and influence others. 7. Know how to think—how to 
analyze problems and arrive at correct solutions. Step by step this Library takes up 
these basic principles and shows how they may be mastered and applied 


business 


Subjects covered in the Library 


In these books you will find clear statements on the fundamentals of business organiza 
tion—good management, without friction, lost motion or inefhciency—selection and 
training of men—economics in business-curtailing overhead without loss of efficiency 
maintaining self-confidence—raising organization morale, and a host of other 
that are vital to you today. 


subjc cts 


10 days’ free examination; small monthly payments 


How the books fit your own individual case may be determined from an examination 
of the books themselves. They will be sent on receipt of the coupon below. Should you 
decide to keep them and employ their many helps, then send only your first small remit 
tance, and the balance in monthly payments, while you use the books—paying, in all, 
actually less than you would if the books were purchased individually and without the 
installment payment privilege. See how they can serve in aiding your own progress 
Mail the coupon today. 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the Business Executives’ Library. 7 volumes, for 10 days 
approval or return. In 10 days I will send $1.50, plus few cents postage 
and $2.00 monthly until $17.50 is paid, or return the books postpaid ( we 
on orders accompanied by remittance of first installment.) 





subject t 
and delivery 
pay postage 


examinatio 


Name 
Address 

City and Stat« 
Position 


Company BW-11-3-34 


(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 




















investigation will continue. 


Ottawa (Special Correspondence) — 
Prospects of further “New Deal” legis- 


lation to regulate business in Canada are 


heavily beclouded by the withdrawal 
from the Bennett administration of H. 
H. Stevens, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce. Stevens has been the spearhead 
of the federal inquiry into mass buying 
methods, sweatshop conditions, charges 
of business malpractice. Premier Ben- 
nett has assured the public that the in- 
vestigation will be continued, the re- 
medial measures enacted. Critics are 
now advising that all promises be taken 
with a grain of politics. 

The split, in which other Cabinet 
members sided with Bennett, came over 
statements by the minister hitting im- 
portant business interests and individ- 
uals, particularly in Toronto. Stevens 
held that he was speaking by the evi- 
dence, as disclosed to his parliamentary 
committee. His colleagues demanded 
retraction on the grounds that this evi- 
dence didn’t support him, that he was 
departing from propriety in anticipat- 
ing the full report and from constitu- 
tional practice in committing the gov- 
ernment without consulting them. 
Stevens resigned. 

“Forgotten Man” Is Suspicious 

The well-known man-on-the-street is 
not disposed to attach much weight to 
the points of ethics and constitutional 
practice. Ottawa is being bombarded 
by telegrams and telephone calls indi 
cating that he—with producers and re- 
tailers who backed Stevens—regards the 
government's attitude as a submission 
to “big” interests. Support has been 
found for the charge in the admitted 


installed on an all-steel flat car. 





Politics Snag Canada’s New Deal 


Trade Minister Stevens forced to resign but business 


anxiety of Conservative leaders about 
the effect of the Stevens probe on party 
funds. 

Many Canadians, anxious for safe- 
guards against militant advocacy of vio- 
lent social change, had looked for 
formulation of a courageous social 
policy by the Bennett administration 
that would give it some expectation of 
being returned to office next year. And 
by many, the break with Stevens will 
be regarded as the knell of this hope. 

Department Stores Heard 

The correspondence between the 
Prime Minister and Stevens revealed that 
the cabinet case against him was largely 
based on representations from the two 
large Toronto department stores—T. 
Eaton & Co. and Robert Simpson Co. 
Stevens had discussed Eaton's mass buy- 
ing methods and alleged injury to the 
community through their effect on cloth- 
ing, furniture, and other manufactures 
and on their employees. He had dealt 
with Simpson financial reorganizations 
which, he claimed, had accrued to the 
tremendous profit of wealthy company 
heads at the expense of holders of com- 
pany securities, said that wages had 
been cut to provide dividends, manu- 
facturers compelled to accept arbitrary 
prices to secure orders. 

Another session of the commission is 
due to open this week. On the agenda 
are several branches of industry and 
business which have already been partly 
investigated, some which have not yet 
been involved. Among them are live- 
stock marketing and packing, canning, 
milling and baking, department and 
chain stores, textile and agricultural im- 


MILK BY RAIL AND TRAILER—Store door delivery of milk to pasteurizing plants is possible with this new equipmen' 
is expected to lower cost of moving bulk milk from producing to consuming areas. Made by the Merchants Despatch Transpor'*' 
Co., the units each have two insulated milk tanks (of 2,100 gal. capacity) mounted on semi-trailers which rest on two 
The cars are equipped for high speed service. 






pane industries. The la 
sen objects of particular 
by the Conservative party 
of office. During the Libera 
1922-30, these industries 
textiles, suffered severely fr 
ment tariff policies One 
actions of the succeeding ( 
administration was to restor 
to them. Textiles were ; 
pecially from British compet 

The federal government 
will introduce corrective 
after the conclusion of tl 
serious constitutional limit 
on its jurisdiction. In p: 
consideration of the forth 
minion-Provincial conferer 
Minister Bennett is asking t! 
if they would be prepared t 
some of their jurisdiction 
and economic matters in or 
tion-wide legislation might 
The prospect for consent t 
posal by the provinces, esp: 
tario and Quebec, is very s! 
the meantime several of them | 
first moves toward their own 
action. In some cases, they 
ating for uniform legislation 
and industrial codes similar t 
up in the United States ar 

Marketing Board Busy 

In the meantime, New Dea! 
is being made through the Fc 
keting Board, functioning 
legislation passed last spring 
a certain extent, associates t! 
ment with business in 
(BW —]ul7’34). Various br 
industry engaged in the prod 
primary products are availit 
selves of this scheme, marketi 
being set up at the request of 
of the producers. 

The Federal Marketing B: 
recently organized under the k 
is regulating, through local | 
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There is now the suggestion that the 
pulp and paper industry be brought 
ader the board. Attention has been 
jirected to this industry by the recent | 
threat of Premier Taschereau of Que- | 
penalties would be imposed 
9 pulp and paper companies selling | 
caper in 1935 below the price agreed | 
upon between the industry and the pro- 
\ racial government, and by the support 
given by Premier Mitchell Hepburn of 
Ontario to this attitude (despite de- | 
mands of large U. S. purchasers). 

Most recent move by the govern- | 
nent to curb individual bad practices | 
came this week when it admitted it was 
onsidering plans for curbing specula- 
tion in grain futures on the Winnipeg 
Exchange (page 26). Announcement of 
restrictive Measures is expected soon. 
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Mileage Insurance 


Depression incomes cause France 
to come to rescue of auto owners. 


Paris (Special Correspondence) —De- @ It isn’t because the employes have dirty hands, or because they are unneces 


pression has forced sales innovations in 
France. When the government saw 
purse-pinched citizens storing their cars 
because they could not afford the high 
license fee (paid on a horsepower basis 
as in most European countries), they re- 
moved the tax, substituted an excise tax 
on gasoline. This “man-who-rides-pays” 
theory brought out many cars for "‘neces- 
sary” driving which otherwise would be 
out of use. It helped to stay the slump 
in automobile and gasoline sales, cased 
the decline in tax revenue. 

One insurance company (La Preserva- 
trice), taking its cue from the govern- 
ment, is now offering a special policy 
with premiums on a mileage basis. The 
policyholder subscribes to a minimum 
mileage of, say, 5,000 kilometers (about 
3,150 miles), and is entitled to addi- 
tional slices of 2,500 kilometers (about 
1,575 miles) when and as needed. 

Premium on a Ford V-8-40 used for 
business and leisure, for example, and 
insured for risks to third parties up to 
500,000 francs (about $33,000), costs 
1,919 francs a year (about $127). The 
ae mileage policy sells for 822 francs Neenah Guaranteed Papers also include Tudor,Prestige and Putnam 
Givi Bang Brege cs Ledgers and the following Bonds: Old Council Tree, Success, 
ously, only those owners who drive less 
than 8,000 miles a year will benefit from 
these new “‘crisis’”’ policies. a high value in its price range. Samples will be sent on request. 

France has an automobile registration 
of 12 millions compared with 23 mil- 
lions in the United States IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 


sarily rough, It’s because the record is on flimsy paper. Stonewall and Resolute 
Ledgers need no outer protection because the protection is built in. The 
tough, sturdy fibres of clean, new rags give these papers resistance to rough 
handling, and the stamina necessary for a long and efficient life. Tub-sizing and 
air-drying give them a surface that will take printing, ruling, writing, typing, 


erasing, routing, filing, and still look fresh and clean. Stonewall and Resolute 





come in white, buff, and blue; standard sizes and weights. Portfolios of practical 


samples will be sent on request. Neenah Pape: Company, Neenah, Wisconsin 











Conference, Chieftain, Neenah and Glacier Bonds. Each of these 


gtades is shop-tested for printing performance and represents 
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Business Abroad 


Belgium causes new foreign exchange flurry in gold 


bloc. 
eign trade methods. 
here. 


Tue foreign exchange flurry, caused by 


Signs in France of gradual return to normal for- 
Soviet gold and silver received 
Washington soon ready for free trade zones. 


the threatened cabinet crisis in Belgium, 


once more brought the currencies of the 5 gold standard countries to the gold 


export point this week. 


When the Belgian cabinet announced that it had bal- 


lanced the budget and adjourned without actually coming to a crisis, currencies 
recovered. Each time the situation within the gold bloc becomes serious it leaves 


the rest of the world in greater doubt 
over the ability of these nations to main- 
tain the gold standard, no matter how 
good their intentions. Coupled with 
news from Paris of continuing dete- 
rioration of French business, with re- 
ports from Amsterdam that Dutch busi- 
ness men want a quick devaluation of 
the guilder, and with reports from Lon- 
don that francs for 6 months are sell- 
ing at a substantial discount though 3 
months francs still command a premium, 
the financial world is convinced that it 
is not far from wrong in believing that 
the gold bloc probably will not survive 
on the old standard to the end of the 
year. 

_ No Immediate Stabilization 

Stabilization talk is making small 
progress. While it is reported that Con- 
tinental countries would welcome the 
opportunity to agree to some prescribed 
ratio between currencies—starting with 
sterling and the dollar—there is little 
prospect that this can be accomplished 
President Roosevelt's attitude is 

Recently Neville Chamberlain, 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, 
declared that an international confer 
ence is not recommended at this time. 
For the present he wants England to 
stick to more private discussions. The 
policy of the government for the present 
is to maintain the independence of ster- 
ling. He added: “the Exchange Equal- 
ization account was founded for the 
purpose of ironing out excessive fluctu- 
ations in the value of the currency; we 
are not attempting by means of that fund 
to fix the exchange value at a given 
point, to maintain it even within a fixed 
limit in the face of and in opposition to 
seasonal or other powerful influences. It 
might also be observed that the link 
with sterling which has been established 
by countries, some within and some 
without the Empire, has been maintained 
unimpaired, and is becoming a recog- 
nized feature of the international mone- 
tary system.” 

Trade Barriers Lowered 

Another trend is taking more definite 
shape. France is removing quotas, re- 
turning to straight tariffs. They are 


soon, 
known. 


still high, but it is expected that they 
will be lowered gradually. At the gold 
bloc conference, France was forced to 
admit that foreign trade must be stimu- 
lated 


if business is to recover. Paris 
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has also set about making special agree- 
ments with other countries. Czecho- 
slovakia was first on the list, receiving 
import concessions from France. Bel- 
gian woolen manufacturers also received 
concessions from France in a special 
agreement. But with Germany the 
French want an end of the current clear- 
ing agreement. Germans are using it 
as a credit to increase their purchases 
in France to the detriment of French 
holders of German credits who had 
hoped to receive payment from a sur- 
plus of German imports. 
Drive for New Markets 

At the same time, there is a concerted 
effort to develop new markets. Japan 
and the Soviet Union are both attempt- 
ing to cultivate their markets in Africa. 
Italy is courting Chinese favor by rais- 
ing her legation to the rank of an em- 
bassy. Both Britain and Germany are 
after Latin American markets, and their 
representatives are running into Japa- 
nese representatives, already on the 
ground. Expansion of the home market 
behind tariffs has given British industry 
a tremendous boost in the last 2 years, 
but the industries themselves realize that 
the market is becoming saturated now 
and their activity will dwindle unless 
they can recapture foreign orders. In 
Germany there is growing dissatisfac- 
tion with Dr. Schacht’s schemes for na- 
tional self-sufficiency because they are 
discouraging foreign business which 
keeps many a German industry operat- 
ing. Barter deals have helped to stimu- 
late trade in Central Europe and they 
are likely to spread this year. 

Gold from Russia 

Russia is quietly going after foreign 
business in her own way. Credit of the 
Soviet Union abroad is first class. Pay- 
ments for huge import orders have occa- 
sionally been made in gold and silver. 
Germany, especially, received large ship- 
ments of the metals from Moscow last 
year. This week Soviet gold-bearing ore 
arrived in the United States. Refined, 
it is likely to bring more than $1.7 mil- 
lions when sold to the United States, 
will be used to meet Soviet payments 
here. One shipment of Soviet silver is 
reported to have been received by an 
American bank. Moscow still refuses to 
publish data on domestic production of 
gold, silver, or platinum, but Soviet gold 
production this year is estimated at $150 
millions by good authorities. Some min- 
ing engineers have predicted that Russia 
can easily surpass Canada and the 





United States as a gold pr 
probably remain second to S 
Rumors continue to come f; 
ington that some settlement 
Soviet debts. This would o; 
for a new trade deal. Geor; 
foreign trade advisor to 
Roosevelt, spent most of { 
New York at the Nationa 
Trade convention explaining 
ers and importers the credit 
ments which are now availab! 
the Export-Import banks, on 
is to function especially f 
American trade. The United S: 
once the biggest supplier of s 
ports, gave way first to Ger: 
to Britain, both of whom off 
ment export credit guarant 
the United States has just cr 
Free Trade Zones Soon 
Free trade zones (allowed 
States by the last Congres 
pected to become an actuality 
first of 1935 when the committ 
Department of Commerce will 
to receive applications. Proc: 
been slow because Congress 
provide for a special agency t 
ister the ports. About 30 
nicipal, or industrial organizat 
indicated a desire to apply fo: 
tion as free ports. There has 
some interest from abroad 
warders see in the free trade 
distribution channels. Great t1 
fits cannot be expected soor 
zones in other parts of the \ 
found that it requires from 8 t 
for the zones to function in a bi; 


Germany 


Prices climb in Germany despite 
government regulation. Money 
easy; short-term paper scarce. 


Bertin (Wireless)—Wholesa! 

in Germany are 4% higher 1 
they were in January; 5% abov 
for the year. This compares 
advance of 1% in Britain since Ja: 
less than 2% in Sweden, dec! 
Japan, Italy, and France, and 
vance of 4% in the United States. But 
Washington wants to lift prices; Berl 
needs to keep them down. 

Cost of living in Germany is 1 2 
above the year’s low, 4% above t 
average for last year.. This compares 
with an. increase of 3% in the ited 
States this year, less than 1% in Jay 
Britain, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia. 

Cause: shortage of material and pros- 
pect of a delay in replenishing r 
terials stocks, despite a government ce- 
cree forbidding price rises; also, rush ol 
retail buying to forestall possible 
shortages. 

With conditions growing more 
ous, party opposition is gaining mo 
mentum. Nazi pressure is unable ! 
conceal a spreading demand for ceva 
tion and material extension of the pow 
ers of the Labor front. 

Though there has not yet been 
marked change in current rates, 
money market has lately been distinct'y 
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his was manifested in the 
f October in the brisk de- 
isury bills. The usual por- 
offered (maturing Aug. 16, 
iscounted at 4%) was ab- 
na few days. The scarcity 
nercial short-term paper 
demand for treasury bills 
causes of this 
money market at a time 
ould be inclined to think, 
lustrial production (now 
1) should increase the de- 
rt-term financing, are sig- 
fact is that industrial con- 
gradually working up their 
materials and they have no 
r adequately replenishing 
because of gradually tighten- 
restrictions and the “block- 
| by the 25 import control 
s leaves liquid capital for 
vestments. 
finished goods are 
cleared too, and in view 
ising scarcity, the manufac- 
no difficulty in obtaining the 
isk for and these are now 
against delivery. Thus, 
lle funds are flowing into 
market, the practice of cash 
s; the amount of commercial 
for discount. Consequently, 
‘entrated on treasury bills 


apparent 
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France 


Cabinet gets support of Radical 
party, but position still precari- 


ous. Business still sluggish. 


ss)—When France’s ma- 


the Radical-Socia 
1 at Nantes last week their 


party, 


leader, Herriot, dominatec the meeting 
Pleading that increasing une yvmen 
and general business stagnation would 
make the winter one of the hardest that 
France has faced since the World War, 
and that the Saar plebiscite in January, 
opening the way for international com 
plications, demanded a united Franc 
behind the government, Herriot urged 
his followers to stand behind the coalition 
government of Premier Doumerguc 
rhe convention agreed, but the prestig« 
of the government has weakened so 
drastically in recent weeks it it doubtful 
if it can carry its reform program. No 
immediate crisis is but the 
future is uncertain. 

Revealed at the convention in the finan 
cial report of the party were points 
indicating important changes in the 
thinking of the average Frenchman. 
Paris is criticized for refusing to shiit 
its foreign trade policies to meet chang- 
ing conditions. France the war 
has refused to become again the great 
international h sh 


which she 
was. 


mpl ' 
npl 


expected, 


since 


. iene w 
creait 


once 
Radicals Advocate “Planning” 
Radicals declare it is time to realize 
that France cannot substantially in 
prove her position with a mere pickup 
of world trade, that it is 1 
country’s interest to incr 
of payments by 1 
investment mi 
France’s advantage certain 
dustries which would, in a small 
reduce its imports but would develop 
dividends and ease the country’s fi 
exchange situation. Where it is impra 
tical to develop new industries at home 
purchasing uuld be bar 
gained against sales abro: . French 
goods. This epitomizes the shift whicl 
is taking place in French thinking 
September foreign trade returns 


eentering 
irkets. It would 
to create 
way, 


reion 
reign 


the power sh 
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MOSCOW'S UNDERGROUND—The Sokolniki section of the Russian capital's 


‘rst subway system nears completion: Already test runs have been made on a 


2-mile stretch 
to the ties. 
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. The electric machine this worker is operating screws the rails 
Moscow is the sixth city in Europe to build a subway system. 
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Great Britain 
London 
Heavy 


luxury trades boom. 
industries flourishing. 
Britain will enter European steel 
cartel later this year. 

| ONDON (Cable )— Recovery has reaches 
the point in England where tl 

] ] filled once mor 


tra le 


iotels are 
overflowing, retail 
With King George's 
to be celebrated in : 
looking ahead for a bo 
Threats of a slumy 


plant and regait 
mbard Street 

nl all vs 
tively in the bill n 

opped drastically 

good commercial bill 
Britain Will Join Steel Cartel 

Entry of Britain into membershiy 
he European steel cart 
iter this winter. 

Steel Federation h: 

eign Relations ¢ 

duty will be to conduc ina 
tiations with the cartel committee. 
Federation has agret 1 I ru 
lines on which it is prepared to entet 
These include an agreed Continental in 
port quota for the British market on 
which there would be a partial refund 
of duties, subject to prices and control 
satisfactory to the British industry. In 
return, the Federation will demand cet 
tain concessions in regard to export 
quotas to selected markets. The entry of 
Britain into the cartel will be cond 
tional on the understanding that Britain's 
dominance in her own Dominion mat 
kets is not to be shaken. 

The moment for entry has _ been 
chosen wisely, for Britain is now 
stronger in relation to her European 
rivals than at any time since the War. 


diese ‘ 


; 
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Far East 


Oil companies see Japan closing 
“open door” in Manchukuo. 
Stock prices decline in Japan. 


Soon after Japanese troops completed 
their occupation of Manchuria 3 years 
ago, European and American firms han- 
dling merchandise or rendering services 
competitive with the Japanese either 
abandoned the field or suffered losses. 
The British, Canadian, and American 
governments closed their commercial 
offices in Manchuria. The feeling was 
general that Manchuria had become a 
part of Japan. 

The Foreign Policy Association, mak- 
ing a study of the situation last month, 
had this to say: “As is entirely reason- 
able to expect, Manchukuo’s chief cus- 
tomer and supplier is Japan. During 
1933 Japan (including Korea) bought 
more than 48% of Manchukuo’s total ex 
ports and supplied more than 66% of 
its total imports. The legitimate trade 
advantages which the Japanese enjoy in 
the Manchurian market are so numerous 
that other foreigners can hardly hope to 
compete with them save in a compara- 
tively few lines.” 

Japan First in Manchukuo 

Protests in the last 10 days from Brit- 
ish, Dutch, and American oil interests 
that establishment of a government oil 
monopoly in Manchukuo would affect 
adversely huge investments they had 
made in the country came as small sur- 
prise to those who have watched Far 
Eastern developments closely. Japan has 
little oil within her Empire, but Japa- 
nese oil companies have become impor- 
tant distributors, particularly in the last 
3 years, of imported oil, much of which 
comes from the Soviet Union. 

Beyond a certain point, protests are 
futile. Japan has spent tremendous sums 
to gain this foothold on the mainland of 
\sia. Talk of “space for emigration” 
and natural resources are secondary to 
military motives. Japan wants a buffer 
region in which she can meet the Soviet 
Union if they to blows. What 
resources there are in Manchukuo will 
be utilized. But for many years, devel- 
opment costs will far outweigh returns. 

“Open Door” Is Closing 

The oil interests are the most power- 
fully entrenched of the foreign compa- 
nies remaining in Manchuria. They 
have a huge distributing organization. 
They will least readily bow to govern- 
ment dictation. But Japan can make 
their situation so disagreeable with con- 
stant bickering or with disguised conces- 
sions to “home” interests that the com- 
panies may not care to remain in the 
struggle. Assurances now that the 
“open door” remains open and that the 
legitimate rights of the companies will 
be respected will be judged more ac- 
curately after another year. The oil 
companies are well organized to handle 


come 


their own interests to the best advan- 
tage. Other business will watch the 
outcome. Few executives will care to 


make many investments in Manchuria, 
though many may find it profitable to 
sell to that part of the world. There is 
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a building boom in Manchukuo now 
which is likely to continue until Japan 
has the region strategically developed. 

It is significant, in this connection, 
that Moscow, before signing the sales 
agreement on the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way (which in Japan has long been 
designated the North Manchurian Rail- 
way) has demanded that Japan guaran- 
tee payment. Few people have much con- 
fidence that Manchukuo alone will be 
able to meet its obligations or that its 
government will be stable. 


Latin America 


Argentina after reciprocal trade. 
Colombian business is improving. 
Mexican mines active. 


IN connection with a request of Japanese 
merchants who wished to expand their 


trade with Argentina, the following 
official pronouncement was made in 


Buenos Afres: 

“Argentina is no longer an open mar- 
ket wherein any other country can sell 
to us their merchandise without buying 
our products. It is to our interest to 
increase imports of foreign goods, al- 
ways provided that the increase results 
from increased sales of our exports; we 
have no interest in boosting the pur- 
chases of merchandise which, however 
cheap it may be, comes from a country 
where we have no corresponding market. 
This argument carries all the more 
weight if such foreign merchandise, 
owing to its cheapness of manufacture, 
comes here to undersell the goods of 
those countries which offer a favorable 
market for Argentine produce and on 
that account top the list of our cus- 
tomers.” 

More Argentine Imports 
While Japan and Britain are the two 


countries most concerned, the United 
States listened respectfully. Exports to 
Argentina invariably exceed imports, 


despite the effort of the Argentine to 
repay debts in the country. In the last 
few years the United States has been 
taking a larger amount of Argentina’s 
exports. Before the depression, United 
States purchases in the Argentine were 
usually about 60% of total sales to that 
country. Last year this percentage 
jumped above 80., In the first 8 months 
of this vear ovr imports were nearly 
70% of our sales to the Argentine. 

Colombian business is improving. Con- 
struction volume is running 5 times 
ahead of last year. Average monthly 
capital investment in new industry has 
risen this year from $250,000 to $1.5 mil- 
lions. At Medellin, shares of commer- 
cial and mortgage bank. are up 30%, 
industrial shares 50%. Internal bonds 
have appreciated 50%. 

As a result of recent unsettled con- 
ditions in Mexico, wholesale turnover 
declined during October and_ banks 
showed greater caution in making loans. 
Credit conditions remain satisfactory, 
and accounts and loans were repaid with 
promptness. Optimism in the mining 
industry continued on account of the 
rising price of silver. 


Canada 


Stevens resignation cause. politi 
eal flurry. Ottawa moves to regy, 
late speculation at Winnipeg, 


Ottrawa—The 
Cabinet of H. H. Stevens 
government investigating 
delving into unfair and un 
ness practices, and the ap, 
R. B. Hanson to succeed } 
stir in Canada this 
So did the move to 
grain trading at Winnipeg 
To Stop Gambling 

definite action to curb tra 
futures is expected any da 
lem is agreement by th 
and grain men on the m 
method. This week opened 
lic statement from John I. M 
head of the Western WV) 
central selling agency and 1 
of the federal government in 
support of the wheat marl 
that speculators—‘gamble: 
legitimate interest in wheat” 
juriously affecting the inte: 
producers by periodically dep: 
market and profiting by 1 
ment’s support of it. He den 
remedy the regulation of 
futures. Since his statement 
after consultation with Pri: 
R. B. Bennett and was subn 
government before being re! 
government obviously appr 
The Winnipeg Grain Exchan; 
forestall governmental action 
tuting regulative measures it 
ing such action, the Ottawa g¢ 
will move, probably with the c 
of the prairie provincial g 
Governmental intervention 
volve regulations and restri 
trading in futures, but is not ex 
go so far as to put all wheat 


resignatior 


week 


curb 


under a government wheat 
was done in 1919. 
MacFarland raises no obj 


“legitimate” trading or hedging 
vator companies, millers, export 
overseas buyers. Their operati 
gards, as did Sir Josiah Stamp 
don who investigated wheat t: 
the Ottawa government 3 year 
a necessary part of wheat marketi! 
Bank of Canada Meets 
A provisional board of direct 
the new central bank, headed 
W. C. Clark, deputy minister ot 
has called the first meeting oi 
holders for Jan. 23, when a pert 
board of directors will be 
Recent purchasers of Bank ot ( 
shares have been asked to 
nominations. There will be 7 dir: 
2 representing primary industry, 2 
merce and manufacturing, and the © 
maining 3 drawn from other 
The Dominion Bureau of 5 
index of physical volume of business ! 
the first 9 months of 1934 is 4 
pared with 77.4 for the corr 
period of 1933. The index is base 
45 factors. The index of wholes 
prices is 71.7, compared with 6 
the first 9 months of 1933 
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Farm Contrasts 


yes a drug in the East, not 


Potate : P 
Politi. » bad in the West. Flue-cured | 
» Pegu. iobacco has a boom. 
eg, - 
° lepends upon what you farm and 


farm it. Potato growers in 
re fairly happy. Potato farm- 
ne, Pennsylvania, and New 
distress. Growers of flue- 
1cco in the Carolinas and 
disposing of their crop at 
car's prices in record time. 
tato crop is moderate in the 
prices are satisfactory, com- 
the Northeast. But potatoes 
lt we from the East to the bet- 
- Western markets against the freight 
So the Northeastern potato grow- 
casting about for ways to hold 
if million bu. off the market. 
The country’s potato crop in 1933 was 
million bu., the smallest since 1925. | 
s, which had been 37¢ in February, 
e $1.31 in August. The 1934 crop is 
t so much bigger—it is 362 million 
an increase of, say, 124%. But in 
e 3 Easte rm states that produce one- 
rd of the country’s total, the increase 
er their last year’s output is 26% 
New York farmers are holding 60% of 
their crop off the market rather than 
pt the 39¢ bid of buyers. A small | 
rt of the surplus is to be purchased by 
state division of the Relief Admin- 
stration for distribution to the needy 
New York gets one-fifth of its farm 
me from potatoes, Pennsylvania al- 
st a quarter. Maine, which derived 
79% of its farm income last year from 
tatoes, found quotations at 45¢—50¢ 
100 Ib. sack against the $1.25 in 1933, 
the crop brought $25 millions. 
Record Price 
ontrasted with the melancholy of 
Northeastern potato growers is the 
iasm of the tobacco belt where, 
government's production con- 
yram, flue-cured tobacco brought 
‘ » of 26¢ a Ib. in September, 
ich is the highest September average 
rd except for 1919. In 1933, 
lisgust of growers with the prevail- 
level caused the shutdown of 
markets in Kentucky, Virginia, | 
Carolina, and Tennessee for all | 
lays in September. This year, with 
estimated at 545 million lb. com- 
th the 737 million lb. of 1933, 
ters are counting on an income of 
$135 millions. Their low was 
illions in 1932. In addition, flue- | 
roducers will receive $20 mil- 
benefit payments. An unusually | 
t oe the crop is already out of | 
hands without the benefit | 
ting agreements such as were} 
1933, when a 17¢ minimum | 
s agreed upon for large buyers. 
proved supply situation found 
's opening over 50% above parity. 
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OF DETROIT 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . $ 63,837,429.84 

United States Government Securities . 143,634,916.71 

Securities other than U. S. Government 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate Mortgages 

Overdrafts ‘ 

Accrued Interest Receivable —Net 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances and Letters of 
Credit ci. wo « 

Other Resources . 

TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings $214,924,766.19 
Public Funds secured by Pledge of U. S. 
Government Bonds: 
ee State of Michigan 7,836,967.02 
. 8S. Government 8,025,799.61 
} SA of the Currency—Trust 
Funds. . 2,010,083.71 
Miscellaneous 467,567.37 
Other Public Deposits 6,813,059.30 
Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits (Paid in) 
Undivided Profits (Earned) 
Reserve for Contingencies . 
Reserve for Expenses and Dividends . 
Our Liability Account of Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 





NATIONAL BANK 


Statement of Condition, October 17, 1934 


$207,472,346.55 
10,890,940.47 
675,000.00 
37,197,995.01 
9,601,157.61 
10,872.15 
755,565.98 


437,857.07 
97,153.29 
$267 ,138,888.13 


$240,078,243.20 


26,004,495.42 
300,000.00 
313,287.75 
442,861.76 


$267,138,888.13 
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Most Powerful in the World 


‘At all hours WLW has such a great portion of the 
national radio audience that no national radio cam- 
paign is complete without it. By itself WLW 
offers a vast radio audience in the center of America’s 


best market. 
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Promise of credit expansion 
tising value. Bond market 


Treasury financing. Stock exchanges study own earn- 


° 
ings. Uncertainties dull stim 
Tue banks are dedicated to a program 
of credit expansion in a manner which 
would imply practically a campaign 
among industrial and business customers 
to find means by which they would use 
money. Such a program, considered in 
conjunction with the ambitious building 
plans being talked for the government's 
Public Works Administration, could 
readily be used to paint a picture of pri 
vate and public money flowing out into 
one broad stream that would start fac- 
tory wheels spinning, expand employ- 
ment, manufacture prosperity. 
Publishing the News 
However, 5 years of depression have 
damaged the imaginations of business 
men, so the credit expansion program 
will be required to prove its effective- 
ness. While there is no gainsaying the 
banks’ ability, or willingness, to feed the 
stream, it is doubtful if their official 
pledge really promises much in actual 
dollars and cents. After all, it has not 
been their practice to reject loan appli- 
cations. But there may be results from 
the advertising of the bankers’ willing- 
ness to lend. Some businesses hesitating 
over expansion plans may be swung into 
action by the persistent reminder that 
financial accommodations are available. 
What can happen is shown in the 
government’s home modernization cam- 
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campaign lies in its adver- 
gets braced for December 


ulants to commodity prices. 


little these agencies have d 
a promise of more speed. S$ 
in the matter 
recommendation of its fina: 
chairman, Pat 
tremely liberal policy.” 


paign. Limited as that program is, many 


individual businesses to which it is di- est 


rectly pointed have been stimulated by 
it. Its real contribution is the national 
advertising it provides. Many household 
trades have tied their individual sales 
efforts to that advertising with excellent 
results. It has not employed much bank 
credit but the availability of such accom- 
modations has undoubtedly spurred some 
householders to undertake improvements 
to their property that would not other- 
wise have been made. 

At the same time, the efforts of the 
government to stimulate commercial 
borrowing through direct loans of the 
RFC and the Federal Reserve Banks 
have met indifferent success. 
upon results, the extent to which busi- 
ness borrowers can be induced to expand 


loans remains questionable. L 
payment next April. 
almost $3 billions there might | 
which, conti: 
the market, could easily rar 
to another billion. 
Contemplation 
financing tended to weigh uy 
ket this week. 


To date the Federal Reserve Banks 
have loaned a total of $5 millions and 
are committed for an 3 
millions of direct advances to industrial 
borrowers. The RFC has arranged a 
total of $19 millions in industrial loans 
but only $3 millions of this total has 
been disbursed so far. 

Seasonal influences are adverse for 
an immediately effective campaign to 
expand banking credit. Commercial 


loans have turned downward in recent 


war time. 


lions. 
Judged ket 


additional $2.3 new 


A stronger push 
through direct advances | 
the Reserve banks is in pri 
Giannini, California’s big | 
RFC Chairman Jones’ atten: 


Bonds 


ATTENTION 
already 


conditions 


iberty 


financing 


weeks and, although this sh 
later as merchandising cre 
over the year-end, important 
mitments by industrial cor 
not develop naturally until s; 


to 


! 


was indic 


of the 
centering 
financing of the government, 
sents possibilities for one 
spectacular financial undertal 
As of Dec. 15, tl 
has a certificate maturity 

If encouraged by fa 
between n 
date, it will, in all likelihood 
a conversion offer on the $1,87 
44s that have been 


of 


disturbed 


Harrison, 


financial 
on the 


To tl 


such a 


The tranquillit 
developed with the belief that 
manipulation has been shelved 
moderately 
certainty that agitation for a $ 


by the 
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ests reserve their concern over political 
developments until Congress gets back 
to Washington. 

The most interesting price quotation 
of the week was the posting of a seat 
sale at $70,000, the lowest, with a singk 
exception, in 15 years. In May, 1932, a 
seat sold for $68,000. 

rhe decline in value arises out of the 
wave of brokerage house consolidatior 
of which half a 
announced. Economy, 
elimination of a floor 
penses, is the motive behind these 
ers, so they throw memberships 
the market. 

“Book Value” 

In comparison to boomtime 
memberships are as low relatively 
most of the equities traded on the « 
The $70,000 figure represent 


a high of $190,000 
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1yment to veterans will confront 
And mild apprehension was 
by the airing of further large 
plans. 
market was in a mood to hesi- 
| give thought to developments of 
since the substantial advance 
previous 6 weeks had elevated 
to that toppy zone where holders 
to look for possible reactions. 
constant flow of new govern- 
sues inevitable under the pres- 
program, investors must con- 
consider the prospect of larger 
rates becoming available. 
New Source Needed 
ugh the best guess is that actual 
uance at Dec. 15 will be re- 
carefully to the absorption ca- 
ty of the market, the refunding oper- 
ive much the same market effect 
nal financing. Both the cer- 
aturity and the Libertys are in 
itegory of short-term investments 
held in accounts that require 
ype of issue. Presumably, there 
it least an alternative offer of 
m bonds for their refunding and, 
extent that short-terms are ex- 
nged for long-terms, a new source 
ls would be required to absorb 


yt 


rally, the exchange offer for the 
bonds will be preliminary and 
| to get as much of the job as 
done ahead of the due date, 
5. To bring in any quantity of 
issue, an attractive offer will be 
ry since the bonds demand a sub- 
premium on the basis of their 
upon, 
Another Treasury Prospect 
rcely half of the Home Owners’ 
Corp. 4% bonds were converted 
fully guaranteed 3s, according 
innouncement this week following 
xpiration of the exchange offer 
This presents the possibility of 
piece of year-end financing for 
isury, which would like to get 


1 
| 
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the higher-coupon bonds out of the way 
Prospects of a call for payment Jan. 1 
moved the issue up in contrast with the 
sagging tendencies that prevailed most 
of the week in the rest of the market. 

There were scattered strong features 
among the corporate list but the volume 
of trading was restricted to a point 
where price trends were without great 
significance. The Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Co. of Boston returned to the 
new capital market with a second in- 
stalment of its 3-year 3% notes and met 
extraordinary success in the undertak- 
ing. The notes were priced at 1004 to 
yield 2.825% and promptly advanced 
above the offering price in the open 
market. This block totaled $20 mil- 
lions. A previous issue of $35 millions 
made last July demanded an offering 
price of par. 


Stocks 


Tus week 5 years ago included some of 
the most violent sessions of the historic 
stock market break that set in late in 
October and extended to Nov. 13, 1929. 
Among other records of that period was 
al6-million share day. The average vol 
ume of trading last week was barely 
one-fortieth of that. 

In such restricted trading the trend 
of values loses significance except as it 
demonstrates that declines do not bring 
out liquidation as they did so startlingly 
5 years ago. Price movements were in 
line with the dullness of the trade, values 
stabilizing after their mild reaction of 
the previous week and settling into a rut. 

The market put behind it this week 
most of the third-quarter earnings state 
ments and thereby eliminated one of 
the excuses most frequently used to ex- 
plain hesitancy on the part of construc- 
tive operators. The election has not 
even aroused gossip in market circles 
and seemingly will have no more effect 
than any other holiday. Market inter- 


difficult to find a stock that had depr: 
ciated as much in the same period. It 
compares with an all-time high of $625 
000 paid for a seat in February, 1929 
before the 25% “seat dividend” and 
$495,000 “‘ex-dividend” later in the ve 
For the first time in history the “| 
value” behind memberships was revealed 
with the publication of financial stat 
ments of all exchanges this weel 
under regulations of the Securities a 
Exchange Commission An equity 
$27,570,288 was disclosed for Nev 


the 


val 
York Stock Exchange members, wl 
proportioned among the 1,375 s 
would be a per seat value of $20,051 
The New York Stock 
ported a net loss from operations 
$287,986 for the year 1933. This wa 
reduced to $199,121 in the consolidat 
income account, including the 
from real estate and subsidiaries. | 
cluded from income 
$368,000 as initiation and consid 
ered additions to capital account. Mer 
bers’ dues amounting to $1,375,000 ar 
Stock Clearing Corp. charges of $2,018 
642 were the principal sources of reve 
nues, which totaled $7,484,795. Payroll 
are the outstanding expense, accountin 
for $4,336,104 out of $7,683,917 total 
Total resources of the exchange and it 
subsidiaries were carried at $43,846,055. 
Chicago Exchange Lost 

The New York Curb Exchange re- 
ported an income of $893,339 in 1933, 
expenses of $880,044, and a net incom: 
of $13,295. Revenues include, however, 
initiation fees of $182,500. The Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange revealed a loss 
of $153,680 for the year to April 
1934. Its revenues were $161,783, re 
duced by the fact that members’ duc 
were forgiven for the year. Its ex- 
penses totaled $413,463 

Readers who would like to try apply- 
ing the technique a stock broker uses in 
projecting earnings for an industrial 
concern to prospective 1934 earnings of 
stock exchanges and memberships can 
toy with these figures. For the first 10 
months of 1934 a total of only 279 mil 
lion shares were traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange. This compares 
with 650 millions for the full year 1933, 
which was considered extremely dull 
and resulted in losses as just disclosed 


Exchange re 


revenu 


were receipts 
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How to Make 


New second edition, fully revised, of Lawrence 


Lockley's well-known book, 
Principles of Effective 
Letter Writing 


440 pages, 6 x 9, $3.00 
Now thoroughly revised and enlarged with up-to 
date material and new illustrative letters, 
book gives you: 


—definite and 










specific suggestions 
on sales letters, collection § let 
ters, credit letters, adjustment 
letters, application letters. 












have 
pros 


that 
in 


——practical suggestions 
been proved profitable 
perity and depression. 









illustrative 
firms all 


—nearly three hundred 
letters, from successful 
over the country. 


—analysis telling why each letter 
was successful and how to apply 
the conclusions to your own let- 
ters. 










the few books on 
gets down to 
facts rather 


This is one of 
letter writing that 
cases, and gives real 
than academic suppositions. Covers 
problems of the general dictator, 
correspondent, correspondence super- 
visor, credit man, etc Section on 
sales letters comprises a complete 
concise manual of direct mail. See 
it on approval. Send this coupon. 



















McGRAW- anne BOOK go. Inc., 

330 W. 42d St., N.Y. 

Send me Coste —Svinsintes of Effective Letter 

Writing for 10 days’ examination subject to ap- 

peenes or return. In 10 days I will send $3.00 
s few cents for postage and delivery, or return 
postpaid (We pay postage on orders ac- 

companied by remittance.) 

Name 

Address . 

City and State 

Position 


Company 
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Erratic and, for the most part, mean- 





Commodity Markets 





Temporarily there is a relat 














































































































































ingless fluctuations in commodity prices position in supplies. America: : 
mark this as one of those “between grass must go to Cuba for any addit y 5 
and hay” spots in market movements sugar required before Jan. |] Ch 
where a given set of current facts can- after, duty-free sugar on 1935 . 
not exert full influence on price trends Hawaii, the Philippines, Pru , 
because future influences intrude. will be available. Sales of « P 
Buyers responsible for protecting materials to go under bond wy rke 
large consuming interests on require- year’s quotas are opened were Yr 
ments invariably take a short-range contracted as low as 2.55¢ rks 
position under these conditions. marks a new all-time bottom 7 
_ At the moment, the interference of be equivalent to 1.65¢ for C — 
future uncertainties is greater than ject as it is to 0.90¢ duty. B . 
usual, In some instances, distant future compare with the price of 2.2 iS 
contracts can be bought below spot or Cuba hoped to obtain when yu 
early future options. In cotton, next its product was cut. tk 
October deliveries have at time been Broader Influences t 
available for almost 4¢ per Ib. less than Broader influences recenth) le 
the actual commodity. Sugar for deliv- into play should favor an ; ld 
ery in January is 7 points under the price trend. If the pledge of | bi 
December option. July wheat is 5¢ per their Washington conventior a. 
bu. under December. at its face value, it may be ex; oat 
Such discounts on more distant de- business interests will be urg 
liveries indicate the feeling in market pand forward commitments. 
circles that elements now sustaining sequential buying on this account 
prices are transitory. At least, specu- reflect itself in better prices. 
lators will not make distant commit- The building program being d w 
ments on expectation of their continued for the Public Works Admi: g sl 
influence. must be watched closely. Its d 
Brakes on Buying ment in real strength would be 
The situation becomes clearer upon a_ influence to elevate prices. ( 
closer scrutiny of the elements playing Most recent expression of A L 
upon prices. Take cotton. With the tration policy toward prices is tl! “ 
government lending 12¢ per Ib. to of President Roosevelt that “st : 
planters, the staple will not be sold for of prices and values” will be the ¢ 
less. Yet in speculative circles there is governmental efforts. Taken i B 
enough doubt that the fixed domestic junction with other recent expr 
price can be made effective internation- this tends to confirm the impres: 
ally to keep traders from buying into direct inflationary tactics to rai 
the more distant position. are unlikely. ssi 
Helping to explain this attitude is the Anticipation of a gradual lift to valu 
talk that schemes to allow export sales with emphasis on the “gradual,” was in- RECED 
below domestic prices may be revived dicated in plans to restore the last 5 
in order to move cotton into export of government pay cuts next Jul a 
channels and to preserve the American thorization for that action hing "ae 
planter’s dominant position in world higher living costs, giving the 7 
markets. ment economic as well as pre-e! 
The sugar situation is even clearer. political meaning. t 92 
some 
rate oO! 
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Editorially Speaking— 


¢ of the World’s Fair not 

es a business stimulant from 

»o scene but saddles the town 

adle of worries. Relief agen- 

e already much beleaguered, and 

cnect of a multitude of Fair 

rown into their laps looms 

Some 25,000 waitresses, 

barkers, guides, entertainers, and 

ust earn (or be given) a liv 

here. What to do with the 

buildings also is a problem. Prob- 

they will make way for a lake front 

igh some want the Midway 

| the area turned into a resort, 

rs think the main buildings 

left standing as a permanent 

The fair brought millions of 

th millions of dollars into Chi- 

ind with that juicy flow cut off, 

y's merchants and hotel men have 

lo some heavy thinking. This is 

though, that the backers of a 

not left holding the sack. The 

¢ show probably will have paid for 
lf in full at the final accounting. 


bedfellows are the NRA and the 
Walton League. Holding that 
| pollution of the nation’s wa- 
an unfair trade practice, the 
ught, and won, NRA coopera- 
As a result 400 code authorities 
industries may have factories on 
vater are being queried as to 
ies Of eliminating pollution. 


ENT raids by “‘revenooers” in New 
England offer further evidence that 
it distilling remains a big business, 
spite repeal. One undercover still just 
toppered in Massachusetts was turning 
t $300,000 worth of alcohol a month. 
Some time earlier another was discov- 
red in the same state, producing at the 
rate of $270,000 worth a month. “Hot” 
‘cohol usually is cut, so that when sold 
t displaces on the market about twice 
ts volume of legal alcohol. Legal dis- 
tillers declare that half the total alcohol 
produced is illicit, that the illegal prod- 
t can undersell the legal by as much 
» $5 a gallon. Hence the Washington 
talk of lower liquor taxes. 


New York's big Hotel New Yorker is 
the latest recruit to the growing list of 
tels and restaurants using photo-cell 

set-opening doors. Installed between 
‘iming-rooms and kitchens, they obviate 
cbowing. Instead the tray-laden waiter 
through a light beam and the 

or pumps open without his touch- 


travel is rapidly becoming more 
among business men, the 

Air Lines finds. The company 
tioned 630 firms, found that execu- 
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tives of 53% now travel by air on busi- 

The comparable figure 3 years 
ago was 319%. Also, while in 1931 only 
21% encouraged their sales staffs to use 
air transportation, 41% now do. Half 
of the firms queried said they intend 
making greater use of air travel in the 
future. 


ness. 


ELEVATORS in Manhattan buildings carry 
12,350,000 passengers daily, a survey 
discloses. That's about 35% more than 
the subway and surface lines transport 
Furthermore, in case you ever have any 
qualms, elevators are about the safest | 
means of transportation horizontal or 





vertical—there is. And most mishaps 
that do occur in them are preventable 
In 1933, there was but one fatality for 
every 265 million passengers carried in 
Manhattan elevators, and one injury for] 
every 39.5 millions | 


A LOUDSPEAKER that can magnify the 
human voice 1 million times has been 
developed by Western Electric engi 

neers. Over 500 times more powerful | 
than the ordinary loudspeaker, it will] 
(in still air) project intelligible speech | 
The voice | 


many miles over flat terrain 


can, in fact, be made louder than a clap | 


of thunder. Suggested uses for the de 

vice are directing vast throngs of peo 

ple, aiding in sea rescues, and supplant- 

ing the foghorn’s warning blast with 
spoken instructions. And, of course, | 
captains could have a lot of fun on clear | 
days exchanging pleasantries with one 
another. 


On last week's cover Business Week 
erred in its spelling of the name of the 
new president of the American Bankers 
Association. Mr. Hecht’s first name is 
Rudolf, not Rudolph. 


UNDOUBTEDLY you already know that 
over 2,000 tons of raisin seeds are ac- 
cumulated yearly from the 200,000 tons 
of raisins sold in this country. But what 
you don’t know is that from those same 
seeds is extracted a valuable oil known, 
for sound reasons, as raisin seed oil. 
This oil goes back to where it came 
from—the raisin—in the form of a fine 
spray which keeps seeded raisins from 
sticking together or to their paper cov- 
erings, and adds to their appearance. It 
also makes an excellent vegetable oil 
for salads and lubricants. Furthermore 
the seed pulp is used in stock feed and 
as a fertilizer or a fuel, and the grape 
sugar that is washed from the meat 
which clings to the extracted seed is con- 
verted into alcohol, and the alcohol is 
distilled into high-proof brandy syrup 
for use in making sweet wines. Source: 
Food Industries. Moral: Absolutely 





none. 


LOOK AT THIS GIFT 
PENCIL FROM GREEN AND 
COMPANY, MISS WILLIAMS. 


AN AUTOPOINT ! 

THEY ALWAYS 

SEND HANDSOME | 
CHRISTMAS 


The Perfect Holiday 
Gift for My 


Business Contacts.. 
Makes Me Real Friends 
Every Year! 


I NEVER had so many friendly and sin 
cere acknowledgments of Christmas 
presents, from customers and prospects, as 
I did last year when I first made gifts of 


| Autopoint Pencils. 


Every man I know uses a pencil, day in and 
day out. It's areal joy to give a pencil that's 
as easy to write with, as trouble-proof and 
convenient as an Autopoint. The patented 
Autopoint Grip-Tip makes leads last longer 
without having to replace them. Every time 
aman uses an Autopoint I sent him, he 
thinks of me—with gratitude. 

Christmas isn’t the only time I send them 
out. Autopoint o. Realite Pencils make ideal 
advertisements ail year around. They carry 
my selling message, stamped on them, straight 
to the prospect's vest pocket — the message 
never gets lost in a file or waste basket. 

. . 7 
See for yourself why 4,000 firms use Auto- 
points! We've compiled their most successful 
methods in a little book— ‘Sales Strategy: 
37 Plans Using Autopoints.” Learn about 
this friendly way of giving a Christmas greet- 
ing, and the other ways in 
which Autopoints build good- 
will. Mail the coupon now. 


Better Pencil 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801 Poster Ave. Dept. BWI 
Chicago, Iinois 
Autopoints are Available at all Reliable Stationers 

eS SP SOOO eeaeg 

1 AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. BW 11 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Il! l 
Send your book “SALES STRATEGY”, no obligation I 
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Politics and Banking 


Commentators ranging from column- 
ists to radio announcers seem bent 
upon convincing us that the back- 
scratching indulged in by President 
Roosevelt on the one hand and or- 
anized banking on the other insures 
sd against the aggression of 
politics, promises to restore a normal 
flow of private credit to industry, and 
generally preserves the American 
banking system and solves its major 
problems. It does nothing of the sort. 

The gesture itself was propitious 
and salutary. As for the President, 
he went so far as to assure the bank- 
ers, and through them the country, 
that he still recognizes the profit in- 
centive in business. He did say that 
as private finance resumed its natural 
job the government would retire from 
the business of banking. There was 
the implication also that he no longer 
considers banking a money-changing 
business in the biblical sense. But 
he made it perfectly clear that it is 
the purpose of the Administration to 
control and dominate the credit facil- 
ities of the country to an extent we 
have not known since the days of 
Andrew Jackson. 

On the other side, leaders of or- 
ganized banking went farther in en- 
dorsing the New Deal than any poll 
of them would ever authorize. In 
addition they specifically made the 
logical concession that the budget 
could not be balanced and our cur- 
rency stabilized immediately. They 
effectively squelched all inquiry and 
protest as to the socialization of bank- 
ing, the establishment of a central 
bank, the reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and the political 
regimentation of banking. 

Such an official attitude on the part 
of banking probably is good business 
and certainly is good strategy in the 
situation that prevails today. Organ- 
ized banking in the commercial field 
has lacked the effective and progres- 
sive leadership which it should have 
begun to develo immediately after 
the banking holiday of 1933. It has 
no convincing answer to the logical 
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demand for an alternative program 
when it meets political encroachment 
with protest only. 

The attack on our banking system 
has just begun, whatever assurances 
may be given to the contrary. When 
new leadership has been developed 
and when and if the time comes for 
banking and business to unite in pro- 
tecting our credit system against either 
socialization or political regimentation 
they will be in a much stronger posi- 
tion for having made the gesture of 
going far beyond their natural in- 
clination to conform with the Pres- 
ident in New Deal manifestations of 
fiscal policy. 

For some time Business Week's 
Washington dispatches have been 
pointing to evidence indicating that 
the threat of socialization of banking 
and the creation of a central bank 
were, for the present, mere stage-set- 
ting menaces preparing the way for 
overhauling the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to make it an appendage of the 
Treasury Department and the Admin- 
istration. Therein lies the immediate 
threat to our banking system. 

It has been pointed out here, and 
cannot be repeated too often, that the 
insanities of the boom days and the 
worst agonies of the depression were 
directly and almost exclusively charge- 
able to the fact that the Federal Re- 
serve System was wholly dominated 
by a Treasury stubbornly maintaining 
artificially low interest rates on which 
gambling thrived, first to permit the 
government to borrow at unconscion- 
ably low rates, and second, to main- 
tain arbitrarily and desperately a 
fictitious prosperity to the end of a 
particular Administration. 

When the Federal Reserve System 
was established it was intended to be 
a reserve system and nothing more. 
The calibre of the men elected and 
appointed as officers of the banks and 
members of the governing board were 
in keeping with this comprehension 
of the importance of the job. 

Fortunately, most of the unknowns 


appointed to positions in the banks 









grew to meet their responsibilities a 
the system developed into an $ghj, 
lion banking institution. Occasion, 
ally, also, an appointee to the Fed, 
eral Reserve Board has been equ) 
to his responsibilities, but more often 
they have been subservient to Admin. 
istration political interests. 

Because it was foreseen thar the 
system would probably be in the 
hands of well-intentioned men with. 
out too much maturity or experience 
in finance and economy, the Federal 
Advisory Council was established, t 
consist of one banker from each Fed. 
eral Reserve District. The coungil 
has always been composed largely of 
the oldest and ablest bankers of the 
country. Because it had the temerity 
to criticize the Administration policy 
recently it is now proposed that the 
council be abolished. Because the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who has 
supervisory charge over all the m. 
tional banks, is somewhat conserva. 
tive and fails to see eye to eye with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, an at. 
tempt is being made to kick him up. 
Stairs into a more profitable and less 
responsible job. 

Under such conditions as these our 
credit system generally and the Fed. 
eral Reserve System particularly de. 
mands the earnest attention of or- 
ganized business and the thinking 
citizenry. 
























From Now On— 


Until About 2004 


By an overwhelming vote, the dele. 
gates to the annual convention of the 
American Legion again demanded an- 
other handout from the Federal 
Treasury. It is what we have learned 
to expect from the Legion, and we 
shall continue to expect it until about 
the year 2004, when the Legion will 
have become, by the natural attrition 
of time, as feeble politically as the 
G.A.R. is today. 

There are no arguments in favor 
of giving the veterans more money 
now. The Legion doesn’t make much 
pretense of offering reasons. It makes 
the bald demand, and behind the de- 
mand is the threat of political re- 
prisals on Congressmen who stand 
up against it. 

Once when the nation was in the 
midst of a grave emergency, these 
men helped the country o— 
Now that the country is in grave dif- 
ficulties again, they would push it 4 
little further toward the brink. 

But they are deaf to all such com 
siderations. There is no use arguing 
with them. The course of Congress 
should be perfectly clear—to provide 
generously for the sick and disabled 
veterans and grimly to resist the rest. 
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